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It is the duty, fays Mr. Jenyns, of every man, who comes 
into the world, to ufe his beft endeavours, however infignificant, 
to leave it as much wifer and as muth better as he can.--« 
As the Inquirer hath made‘ this is apology for his treatifey 
let it be ours, for taking the prefent opportanity of making our 
remarks on it; a talk, however, on which we have ventured, 
without entertaining the vanity of ,;making the world either 
much wifer or much better than we found it. ~ 

Whence cometh Evil ?. ig-a queftion which hath: been, fo fre- 
quently afked, that even the repetition ‘of it-feems;to fuppofe it 
unanfwered and unanfwerable; By making~ptoper ‘diftin&ions; 
neverthelefs, in our modes of inquiry, it may probably not be 
found fo difficult of folution, as it is generally apprehended. 
** How Evil came into world,” fays the celebrated author. of the 
Rambler, “is a queftion which philofophers have long aiked, 
and which philofophy could never anfwer.” Iris, indeed, by no 
means, a philofophical queftion ; at leaft it fhould be mace a 
previous queftion. in philofophy » “ Whether Evil pofitively 
exifts,” if this be taken for granted, it may weil be aiked, 
«‘ where lies the error in imputing Evil to the firft caufe of 
every thing elfe ?”?---No, fays the fophift, ‘* God, the firft 

‘jeaufe of all: things, is good and.ftom goodne/s cannot come 
Evil.”’---But whence do we learn that God “is good ?- --From 
philofophy 2 Byno means, The philofopher encroaching on the 
province of the divine, deduces this principle from revelation, 

“Tt is not to be drawn, like the principles of moft other tcrences, 
from moral- obfervation or natural experiment.° By reveldtion 
we are inftruéted in the abfolute goodue/s of God, the depravity 
of man and his redemption, from the flavery oi Satan and oi Sin, 
by the mediation and merits of a Saviour. But, we may boldly 
defy the greateft philofopher on e«rth to deduce, from natural 
caufes by the unaflifted powers of human reafon, one valid 
proof that God is good, that man is depraved, or that there exilts 
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in the univerfe any abfolute Evil. That maz is a capricious, 
changeable creature, and therefore frequently miferable, is 
moft certain. If he were not, he might never have had any idea 
of what it is to be happy; happinefs and mifery appearing to 
be merely relative modes of exiftence, the contraft and re- 
ciprocally the eventual caufe and effet of each other.---On the 
other hand were man incapable of happinefs ; had he not in 
fome degree experienced it in the tranfitory pleafures of human 
life, he might never have had any idea of goodnefs, or, without 
the dire€tion of revelation, have been able to impute that at- 
tribute to the Deity. But, having tafted both happinefs and 
mifery, it is natural for him to with for a full repaft of the for- 
mer ; and from whom can he hope or expect it,, but from the 
great Creator of all things. 

Here, then, lie the grand obftacles to the rational folution of the 
queftion ;---the longing hope, the ardent defire, to be happy puts 
to filence every plea that oppofes the right, the reafon, of fuch 
expectation : at the fame time this expectation being founded 
merely on the goodnefs of God, forlorn would be that hope, and 
defperate that expectation, unlefs God were admitted to be ab- 
folutely good. The philofopher, therefore, who fets,out, in fuch 
an inquiry, on the principles that God is all goodnefs, and there- 
fore his final purpofe is to make a// his creatures happy, {ets out 
ona defperate fcheme ; he fets out on principles, which he can 
by no means aflume as purely philofophical ; although they are 
fo fitly adapted to the inclinations, the defires, the wifhes of 
mankind, that he muft be a bold man indeed, who only, by 
way of hypothefis, will venture to call their truth a moment in 
queition. The philofopher here takes advantage even of the pre- 
judices of mankind, againft which he is perpetually declaiming: 
he takes, befides, advantage of thofe principles, which are the 
foundation of Chriftianity, infidioufly to demolith, if poffible, its 
fuperftructure. 

It were to do an effential fervice to the caufe of Chriftianity, 
therefore, to fhew how groundlefs, how tottering is the fabrick 
of natural religion, when deprived of thofe powerful fupport 
it borrows from Revelation. Hence the real friends of the for- 
mer muft not think the argument merely difputatious, that calls 
for a while in queftion a moft incontrovertible truth, with a view 
of difclofing the fource from whence it is derived. Being af- 
fured by the word which cannot lie, that ** God is good, and 
his tender mercies are.over all his works.” Let us reft on that 
aflurance, and fee whether the like can be deduced from any 
other authority. 

Mr Jenyns’s Inquiry is divided into fix letters; in the firft of 
which he treats of evils in general, endeavouring to prove, that 
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“ they all owe their exiftence, not to any voluntary admiffion of 
** a benevolent Creator, but to the neceflity of their own na- 
“* tures; that is, to the impoflibility of excluding them from 
“* any fyftem of created beings whatever*.”’ We fee here that the 
exifience of evil, and the benevolence of the Deity are both mere 
gratis diéfa, and are taken for granted. ‘* I mean not,” fays 
he, ‘* to infinuate the leaft poflibility of a doubt concerning the 
*« juftice or goodnefs of our Creator. I intend not by it to prove 
*« the benevolence of God, but to reconcile the miferies we fee 
** and fuffer, with that uncontrovertible benevolence,”---‘* To 
** find out how evil of any kind can be the production of infinite 
“* goodnefs, joined with infinite power, fhould be the firft ftep 
‘« in all our religious enquiries.” To urge no diftinétion here 
between religious inquiries and pbhilofophical inquiries, although 
they are frequently and widely different, we conceive the firft 
ftep previous to all enquiries about a guomodo, or how any thing 
can be, fhould be to enquire firft, whether the thing be or not. 

If he be fenfible of the difficulty of deducing the goodnefs of 
God from a natural fource, it had been but honeft to declare he 
drew it from revelation, But, no; rather than confefs himfelf 
obliged tothe the Bible, he has recourfe.to a play-book. 

----If there’s a power above us, 

(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 
Through all her works) he muft delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in muft be happy. 

This theatrical rhodomontade, he calls the divine reafoning 
of a philofopher ; and tells us, it is blafphemy to think God does 
not adhere to virtue, or that he could make any part of his cre- 
ation miferable, or fuffer them to make themfelves fo, without a 
juft caufe or benevolent end. That is, in his pompous, play- 
houfe ftile, as fomebody faid of Cefar, 

God never could do wrong without suf? cun/fe, 

The Inquirer, indeed, is fo far from acknowledging his obli- 
gations to Scripture in this cafe, that he declares, ** no Reve- 
«* Jation can in the leaft afift us ; the belief of all Revelation be- 
** ing in its own nature fubfequent not only to the belief of 
** God’s exiftence, but of his juitice and veracity.” But grant- 
ing the truth of this with refpect to a general belief in Revela- 
tion, it is certain that even unbelievers have robbed the facred 
writings of thofe very principles which conftitute the foundation 
of their profane fyftems. Among thefe are the moral attributes 
of the Deity, and particularly that of benevolence, Elfe let 
them tell us whence they derived the notion of the goodneis 
of God? 
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* See preface to the latter editions of the Inquiry. 
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‘¢ Whilft we find ourfelves (fays the inquirer) liable to innumer- 
able miferies in this life ; apprehenfive of ftill greater in another, and 
can give no probable account of this our wretched fituation, what 
fentiments muft we entertain of the juftice and benevolence of our 
Creator, who placed us in it, without our folicitations or confent ? 

What? indeed! Surely not that he is good! 

** The works, continues he, of the creation fufficiently demon- 
ftrafe his exiftence, their beauty, perfection and magnificence, his 
infinite power and wifdom ; but it is the bapp/ne/s only, which we 
enjoy, or hope for, which can convince us of his goodnefs.” 

That is, the bappine/s, we enjoy in our prefent wretched fitua- 
tion, liable to innumerable miferies in this life, and apprebenfive of 
Siiil greater in another, is to convince us of the goodne/s of the 
Deity. Well may our author call the fubje& of his Inquiry a 
wonderful paradox. It is a paradox totally inexplicable on 
principles of pure philofophy, unaffifted by Revelation. Why 
then not take the whole fyftem with its principles? ‘That they 
are mvyfterious, we admit; but by admitting their truth, we 
avoid the perplexity attending the attempt of their folution as 
philofophical paradoxes: an attempt as vain and abfurd as are 
all rational endeavours at the explication of the fundamental 
myfteries of religion. 

Should we fet revelation afide, and proceed in this interefting 
inquiry by the afliftance only of reafon and experience, we 
fhould not only find ourfelves totally incapable of procuring 
proofs of the abfolute goodnefs of God, but even of the pofitive 
exiftence of evil. Admitting, for the fake of argument, that the 
innumerable miferies which, our author fays, we undergo in this 
life, are real evils, whence does he derive the apprehenfion he 
mentions, of ftill greater in another? Surely this is deduced 
from Scripture? Indeed, fo difficult is it to proceed in religious 
inquiries without the aid of revelation, that the moft rigid ra- 
tionalifts can hardly advance a fingle ftep without involuntarily 
refting on it for fupport. We will endeavour to invettigate the 
objects of this inquiry, with as little dependance on that fupport 
as poflible. 

It has been obferved that our author, inftead of proving the 
goodnefs of God, and the exiftence of evil, to be abfolute and 
real, takes them both for granted; and on that fuppofition 
founds the wonderful paradox, which he has fo ingenioufly la~ 
boured to folve, 

But if, when he took thefe from feripture, he had taken the 
whole fyftem with them, however myfterious he might have 
found the fiift principles, he would have found no paradox at all 
in the fubfequent part of the theory. The perplexity arifes from 
his havingconfounded the elements ef Theology with thofe of Phy- 
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fics, or the firft principles of Religion with thofe of Philofophy : 
or rather, in what is ftill worfe, his f{uppofing the principles of the 
one to be explicable by thofe of the other. 

Men may reafon as juftly even upon fa//e principles as upon 
true, provided they are as con/i/tently falfe, as the others are con= 
fiftently true; but in affuming inconfiftent principles, whether 
falfe or true, it is impoffible they fhould not ftumble on paradoxes 
and perplexities ; from which no ingenuity or fagacity can poffibly 
extricate them. 

In compliment to the ingenuity of Mr. Jenyns’s fyftem (if 
fo incoherent a combination of ideas may be fo called) it has 
been admitted by the critics of the day, that 

*¢ Notwithftanding the many evils, wherewith human life is che- 
quered, the moft /uperficial enquiry into the difpenfations of pro- 
vidence, ani the works of nature, is fufficient to convince us, that 
Goopness prefides over the whole; we are furrounded with the 
moft evident and ftriking marks of benevolent defign ; the farther 
we carry our refearches, the clearer evidences we meet with of this 
comfortable truth ; in a variety of inftances we fee that evil is the 
occafion of extenfive good; and that this may be the cafe in number- 
lefs refpeéts, by us inconceivable, feems highly probable from a- 


nalogy t.” 
It is plain, however, that they who admitted this, were influ- 


enced by the notions they had imbibed from fcripture ; though 
the inference, they draw from it, is certainly philofophical, viz. 
that no conclufive argument can be drawn from the evil that ap- 
pears in the world againft the goodnefs of the author of it: nay 
that we never can poffibly be /ure, that evil is not abfolutely ne- 
ceffary in the univerfal fyftem, in order to the produétion of the 
greateft poffible good. Here tootheyclofe with our author, except 
that he feems pofitively fure of what they admit to be poffible 
though he cannot poffibiy be fure of it, It is a fallacious mode 
of reafoning, however, to draw inferences from the apparent evils 
in the world, that affeét the rea/: For even our author allows that 
if the good preponderates we have no reafon tocomplain. But we 
are not, it feems, to be fatisfied with this, ‘* Man was created 
to be made happy.”—‘ If God,” fays Mr Jenyns, * is a good 
«< and benevolent Being, what end could he propofe from creation 
«‘ but the propagation of happinefs? And if happinefs is the 
“¢ end of all exiftence, why are not all creatures that exift 
“¢ happy.” 

** In the fame ftrain, it has been obferved that when we take an 
attentive and impartial furvey of the various evils, both natural 
and moral, to which human nature is fubject ; when we confider the 
ravages of lawlefs ambition, the devaftations of war, the defolations 

occafioned 

¢ See Monthly Review, Vol. XVI. page 303. 
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occafisned by tempetts, earthquakes, and inundations, the numberlefs 
miferies arifing from oppreflion, from civil and ecclefiaftical tyranny, 
from pride, avarice, malice, and envy, with all thofe pains and dif- 
orders, both of body and mind, which are included in the long cata- 
logue of human woes, we are naturally led to enquire how all this 
comes to tuke place under the adminiftration of a Being, poffeffed of 
unerring wifdom, uncontroulable power, and boundlefs goodnefs, 
who is /vppc/ed to have had no other view in creating us, but to 
communicate the higheit happineis of which our natures are cap- 
able *.” 

Here, indeed, thefe declaimers admit the defign of the Crea- 
tor to make his creatures happy, to be merely /uppofed; and yet 
in their fubfequent animadverfions they declare that from their 
moft accurate furvey of the works and ways of God, they have 
reafon to conclude that the univerfal tendency is to happinefs, 
If from the works and ways of God, however, they exclude the 
difpenfation of the Gofpel, we will venture to pronounce the 
conclufion, they draw from their moft accurate furvey, as very a 

fuppofition as ever was ftarted—Mr Jenyns’s whole fcheme, in- 

deed, is raifed on a mere hypothefis. If, fays he, as the Crea- 
tor is juft and good, his creatures were formed to be happy, 
how comes it they are miferable ? 

What if we were to make ufe of our zfs alfo, and reverfe the 
queition by afking, ‘* if they are miferable why it is fuppofed 
they were formed to be happy?”~-From the goodnefg of the 
Deity, fays Mr Jenyns; but even to that, be hath alfo prefixed 
an if; and very juftly, if we are to judge of his goodnefs by 
the apparent evils of human life.—But life is a tranfitory fcene 
of exiftence, and, though it were abfurd to deny that pain and 
affi€tion are real and pofitive evils while they laft, yet both their 
duration and intenfity muft be taken into the account, when we 
eftimate their quantity of evil ; to which muft be oppofed the du- 
ration and-intenfity of our pleafures and enjoyments, and the 
ballance fairly ftruck between both, before we can determine any 
thing about the pofizive evil of human life. 

The relative nature of good and evil in the fufferings and en- 
joyments of life, is fo very obvious and their reciprocal compen- 
fation in moft cafes fo equal, that they appear, even to a fuper- 
ficial obferver, to be merely comparative. 

- The mote exquifite any good is, of which a fmall fpecimen is 
afforded us, the fharper is the evil allied to it ; and few exceptions 
are found to this uniform law of nature. The moft fprightly wit 
borders on madnefs ; the higheft effufions of joy produce the deepeft 
melancholy ; the moft raviflung pleafures are attended with the moft 
cruel laffitude and difguft ; the moft flattering hopes make way for the 


fevereit 
* Monthly Review. Vol XVI. page 302. 
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fevereft difappointments. And in general, no courfe of life has fuch 
fafety (for happinefs is not to be dreamed of) as the temperate and 
moderate, which maintains, as far as poflible, a} mediocrity, and a 
kind of infenfibility, in every thing}.” 

If infenfibility indeed were made, as it ought to be, the middle- 
point in the fcale of happinefs and mifery, we should probably 
find it the vanifhing point of both; and be convinced of the im- 
portant truth, advanced by the celebrated writer laft quoted, 
viz. that an univerfal compenfation prevails in all conditions of 
Being and exiftence. At leaft fuch is the conclufion of the pdi- 
lofopher ; who cannot fail to regard our author’s fcheme rather as 
the ingenious production of a flighty imagination than the refult 
of fober and deliberate judgment. Not that he himéclf ap- 
pears to be ignorant of the compenfatidns of good and evil, 
pleafure and pain; but then he conceives each to be fomething 
pofitive in its own nature and, though infeparably connected with, 
not reciprocally dependant on, each other. To produce Good 
exclufive of Evil, he conceives to be one of thofe impoflbilities 
which even infinite power cannot accomplith :.and fo far he would 
be right, if he confidered them as mere relations or things mere- 
ly relative ; for nothing is high but in relation to fomething that 
is ow, though neither high nor low are terms po/tively appli- 
cable to any thing. But, he fays, 

‘* All evils owe their exiftence folely to the neceflity of their own 
natures, by which I mean they could not poflibly have been prevenit- 
ed, without the lofs of fome {uperior good, or the permiffion of fome 
greater evil than themfelves ; or that many evils wiil unavoidably in- 
finuate themfelves by the natural relations and circumftances of thin gs 
into the moft perfect fyftem of created beings, even in oppofition to 
the will of an almighty creator, by reafon they ‘cannot be excluded 
without ‘working contradi@ions ; which not being proper objects of 
power, it is no diminution of omnipotence to affirm that it cannot 
effect them.” 

All this is ftrange, though what follows is ftill ftranger. 

‘¢ That the Almighty fhould be thus limited, and circumfcribed 
by the nature of things, of which he himfelf is the author, may to 
fome feem not very intelligible : but furely itis not at all difficult to 
conceive, that in every pothble method of ordering, difpofing, and 
framing the univerfal fyitem of things, fuch aumberlefs inconvenien- 
cies might neceflarily arife, that all that mfinite power and.wifdom 
could do, was to make choice of that method, which was attended 
with the leaft and fewett ; and this not proceeding from any defect of 
sower in the Creator; but from that imperfeétion which is inherent 
fr the nature of all created things. 1 
- This neceffity, I imagine, is what the ancients meant: by fate, 
to which they fancied that Fupiter, and all the Gods, were obliged to 
fabmit, and which was to be controuled by no power To 
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+ Hume’s differtations. 
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We muft do our author the juftice to own that he hath nei- 
ther ftole nor borrrowed any of thefe extravagancies from the 
facred writings, ‘The Stoicks, he tells us, had fome dark and 
unintelligible notions of the kind, which they neither underftood 
themfelves, nor knew how to explain to others ; fuch as that the 
untraétablene/s of matter was the caufe of Evil; that God would 
have made ali things perfeét, but that there was in matter an evil 
bias, repugnant to his benevolence, which drew another way, 
whence arofe all manner of Evils. It is a little unlucky for the 
credit of thefe heathen philofophers, that they held a maxim re- 
pugnant to the principles of our author, viz. that pain is no 
evil; which, he fays, if afferted with regard to the individuals 
who /uffer [he thould have faid while /uffering] it, is downright 
nonfenie. They might otherwife have had the honour of ranking 
the author of the Nature of the Origin of Evil, among their 


‘ number: no one being a warmer advocate for the untradctablene/s 


of matter or more apparently fenfible of the numberle/s inconve- 
niencies, which prevented a creator of infinite wifdom and power 
from having the works of his hands made his own way. 

We are not to learn that the notions of an internal nature and 
fitnefs of things is no new doétrine; and were it confined merely 
to thofe relations, which mutt neceffarily fubfift amidft a number 
and variety of created Beings, it would be juft and philofophi- 
cal. But then fuch nature and fitnefs would be fo far from fub- 
jecting infinite wifdom and power to imconveniencies, in dire&ting 
the order and difpofition of things; that they would appear to 
be the natural and harmonious refult of the co-operation of fuch 
wifdom and power. To fay that God cannot work contradittions 
is to fay only that he cannot do and undo at the fame time; 
which is a great difcovery no doubt. Buty if we make any di- 
ftin&tion between God and nature, between the fyftem of created 
Beings, and the Creator of that fyftem, we muft fuppofe them 
to be the mere effects of his owndefign. To fuppofe, therefore, 
he fhould make any thing watraéfable or in its own nature im- 
praéiicable, is to fuppofe he fet to work before his plan was well 
digefted, or without torefeeing what would be the effeét of its being 
put into execution: a fpecies of impiety this, which we believe 
no philofopher will be guilty of, though we do recollect that a 
certain Dublin divine, in treating this very fubject, found 
the divine préfcience fo very perplexing to his argument, that he 
thought it for the honour and glory of God, to divett himof it, 
without ceremony. Ji fembie, fays he, que la prejcience \abjolue 
éte a dicu toute occupation digne de lui +. Our author might, in 

the 

+ It feems to me that abfolute prefcience deprives the Deity of the power 


of acting in any manner becoming himéfeif. 
Difertation fur Porigin du Mal par Monf. de Villette. 
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the fame manner, as well diveft the deity of his goodnefs, hi® 
wifdom, or his power, as to fuppofe him controuled by any kind 
of neceffity, arifing from the nature of things, fo as to make him 
the involuntary author of Evil. 

If there be really any evil in nature, philofophy tells us, it 
mutt originate from God the author of Nature. It is impoflible 
for fophiftry to furmount the obftacle of this conclufion, And, 
as every thitg in nature {s the effeét of his will, that evil muft be 
defigned or wilful. It is as abfurd in a philofopher, therefore, 
to take the goodnefs of God, as it is for him to take thy, -xiftence 
of evil, for granted.—They are deduétions to be made from 
fcripture only ; by which we are told that ‘* God faw every thing 
that he had thade, and behold it was very good.””—Herice the Ori- 
gin of Evil, fuch as it is, appearg to have been fubfequent to 
the creation of all things; and to have been fo myfterioufly intro- 
duced into the fyftem, as to pofethe moft fubtle and fagacious of 
Sophifts to define its nature; or even determine its exiftence. 

So much for the fubje& of Mr Jenyns’s firft chapter, the nature 
and origin of evils in general. We fhall confider his Inquiry 
into thofe of particular Evils in a future Review, 


oe —" 





4 Supplement to Dr Swifi?s Works ; being a Colleftion of Mifcela 
Janies in Proje and Verfe; by the Dean, Dr Delany, Dr Sheri- 
dan, and other his intimate friends. With explanatory Notes and 


an Index, by the Editor. 8vo. 7s 6d. Conant, 
[Continued from page 104. | 

Having teviewed the profaic produttions of this volume, we 
eome, with the profpect of a whimfical pleafure, to thofe poeti- 
cal effufions; in which the Dean and his Irifh circle of rhiming 
friends ufed fo fantaftically to indulge themfelves. For, to {peak 
freely our opinion, we regard Dr Swift, tho’ not a fublime poet, 
as rather a poetical than a political or philofophical genius, Our 
editor is pleafed to call him the confidential friend of an able 
miniftry; but we are of Lord Orrery’s, or fomebody elfe’s opini- 
on, that his friends Harley and Bolingbroke, whatever perfonal 
intimacy fubfifted between them, were, as minifters, too able po- 
liticians to admit him far into their political confidence. This 
celebrated writer, indeed, fhines much more as a wit and a fati- 
rift than in any otherlight. His irony is in general.admirable, 
tho his humour is often low, trite and vulgar, not to fay fome- 
times profane ; and this equally in verfe and in profe. Grofs and 
fevereywhowever, as he was in his perfonal fatire, he was no lefs 
refined-and flattering in his panegyric ; both the one and the other 
appearing the genuine and unqualified effec of his immediate feel- 

Vou. IV. Zz ings 
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ings and ruling paflions. We fhall felect from the prefent colfec- 
tion a fpecimen of each, in his fatirical tranflation of the Latin 
Infcription, written by Dean Smedley and engraved under his owg 
picture, on his departure to the Eaft Indies ; and in his panegyric 
on Humphry French, Efg. Lord Mayorof Dublin; in his imita- 
tion of Horace. Od. 19. Lib. iv. 


** Reverendus Decanus, FONATHAN SMEDLEY, 


| Theologia inftructus, in Poeti exercitatus, 
M Politioribus excultus literis : 
APE) Parce pius, impius minime ; 
a3 Veritatis Indagator, Libertatis Affertor ; 


Subfannatus multis, faftiditus quibufdam, 
Exoptatus plurimis, omnibus amicus, 
Autor hujus fententie, PATREs sUNT VETULA. 
Domata invidia, fuperato odio, ) 
Per laudem & vituperium, per famam atque infamiam ; 
Utramque fortunam, variofque expertus cafus, 

j Mente fana, fano corpore, volens, latufque, 
} Luftris mgt voome XI numeratis, 
‘ Ad rem familiarem reftaurandam augendamque, 
i Et ad Evangelium Indos inter Urientales predicandum, 
Greva, idibus Februarii, navem afcendens, _ 
; Arcemque Sanéti petens Georgii, vernale per equinoxjum, 

a Anno re Chriftiane mpcexxvitl, 
I Hit Transfretavit. 

Fata vocant—revocentque precamur.” 


Ry Thus tranflated ; 
ae ** The very reverend Dean Smedley, 
Of dulne/i,. pride, conceit, a medley, 
Was equally allow’d to fhine, 
As poet, fchoiar, and divine. 
; With godiincfi could well difpenfe, 
4 Would be a rake, but wanted fenfe. 
1 Would ftritly after Truth enquire, 
if Becaufe he dreaded to come nigh her. 
For /iberty no champion bolder, 
He hated dailiffs at his fhoulder. 
To half the world a ftanding jett, 
A perfect auifance to the refk 
From many (and we may believe him) 
Had the beft withes they could give him, 
To all mankind a conftant friend, 
Provided they had ra/h to lend. 
One thing he did before he went hence, 
He left us a laconic fentence, 
By cutting of his phrafe, and trimming, 
To prove that d:/ops wese old women. 
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Poor Envy durft not thew her phiz, 

She was fo terrified at his, 

He waded without any fhame, 

Through thick and thin, to get a name, 
Tried every {harping trick for bread, 

And after all he feldom fped. 

When Fortune favour’d, he was nice ; 
He never once would cog the dice : 
But, if fhe turn’d againit his play, 

He knew to ftop 4 guatre trois. 

Now found in mind, and found in corpus, 
(Says he) though {well’d like any porpus, 
He heys from hence at forty-four, 
(But by bis leave he finks a fcore), 

To The Eaf Indies, there to cheat, 

Till he can purchafe an eftate ; 

Where, after he has fill’d his cheft, 
He’ll mount his tz}, and preach his beft, 
And plainly prove, by dint of text, 
This world is hisy and their’s the next. 
Left that the Reader fhould not know 
The bank where laft he fet his toe, 
*Twas Greenwich. There he took a fhip, 
And gave his creditors the flip. 

But left chronology fhould vary, 

Upon the ides ot February ; 

In Jeventeen hundred eight and twenty, 
To Fort St. Gearge a pedlar went he, 

Ye Fates, when all he gets is fpent, 
Return him beggar as he went !” 


HORACE, Ob. 19. Liz. IV. 


PATRON of the tuneful throng, 
O, too nice, and too fevere! 
Think not that my country fong 
Shall difpleafe thy honett ear. 


Chofen ftrains I proudly bring, 
Which the mufes, facred choir ! 

When they gods and heroes fing, 
Dictate to th’ harmonious lyre. 


Antient Homer, princely bard! 
Juft precedence fill maintains; 
With facred rapture {till are heard 
Theban Pindar’s lofty ftrains. 
Still the old triumphant fong, _ 
Which, when hated tyrants fell, 
Great Alceus boldly fung, 
Warns, inftruéts, and pleafcs well. 
: Z2 
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Nor has time’s all-darkening fhade 

In obfcure oblivion prefs’d . 
‘What Anacreon laugh’d and play’d ; 

Gay Anacreon, drunken prieft! 


7 Gentle Sappho, love-fick mufe, 


Warms the heart with amorous fire ; 
Still her tendereft notes infufe 
Melting rapture, foft defire. 


Beauteous Helen, young and gay, 
By a painted fopling won, 

Went not firft, fair nymph, aftray, 
Fondly pleas’d to be undone. 


- Nor young Teucer’s flaughtering bow, 


Nor bold Heétor’s dreadful fword, 
Alone, the terrors of the foe, 
Sow’d the field with hoftile blood, 


Many valiant chiefs of old 
Greatly liv'd and died, before 
Agamemnon, Grecjan bold, 
ag’d the ten years famous war, 


But their names unfung, unwept, 
Unrecorded, loft, and gone. 
Long in endlefs night have flept, 
And fhall new no more be known, 
Virtue, which the Poet’s care 
Has not well ¢onfign'd to fame, 
les, as in the fepulchre, 
Some old king without a name. 


But, O Humrury, great and free, 
While my tuneful fongs are read, 
Old forgetful Time on Thee 
Dark oblivion ne’er fhall {pread. 


When the deep-cut notes fhall fade 

On the mouldering Parian ftone, 
On the brafs no more be read 

The perifhing infcription *, 
Forgotten all the enemies 

Envious G n’s curfed fpite, 
And P—————’s_ derogating lies, 

Loft and funk in Stygian night. 
Still thy labour and thy care, 

What for Dublin thou haft done, 
In full luftre thall appear, 

And outfhine the unclouded fun, 





Large 
* If the editor did nat vpelaincly impute this ode to Swift, we fhould 
doubt, from the flovenlinefs 

Bot. : 


of the rhimes, whether, indeed, it was his or 
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Large thy mind, and not untried, 
For Hibernia now doth ftand 
Through the calm or raging tide, 

Safe conducts the fhip to land. 


Falfely we call the rich man great, 
He is only fo that knows 
His plentiful or finall eftate 
Wifely to enjoy and uie, 
He, in wealth or poverty, 
Fortune’s power alike defies ; 
And falfehood and difhonefty 
More than death abhors and flies. 
Flies from death !———No, meets it brave, 
When the fuffering fo fevere 
May from dreadful bondage fave 
Clients, friends, or country dear. 
This the fovereign man, complete ; 
Hero, patriot, glorious, free, 
Rich and wife, and good and great, 
Generous Humpury, Thou arthe! 

Weeannot difmifs this fupplemental volume without again ex 
prefling our approbation of the accuracy and variety, difplayed in 
the very entertaining notes to the whole twenty four volumes; of 
which Dr Swift’s mifcellanies now confift, 





The Life of Pope Clement XIV. [Ganganelli] Tranflated from 
the French of Monficur Caraccioli. 8vo. 5s. Johnion, 


The life of a Pope may be fuppofed, in thefe dwindling days of 
Antichrift, to be little interefting to our proteftant readers. There 
js no general rule, however, without an exception, and the hiftory 
of a Ganganelli may well be excepted, on many accounts, from 
the common run of the lives of the Popes, The abolition of the 
‘ fociety of the Jefuits, during his pontificate, forms a remarkable 
zra in the ecclefiaftical hiftory of Chriftendom : nor are the mode- 
ration and difcretion, with which the prudent Pontiff condu&ted 
hjmfelif on fo critica] an occafion, Jefs remarkable.---For an ac- 
count of the Pope, however, we refer the reader to the work it- 
felf; as, weconceiye, a fhort fketch of the character, talents and 
manners of the max will be more acceptable. 

“* Ganganelli,” fays the Marquis Caraccioli, ‘* from his early in. 
fancy, foaring above his age and family, difcovered a foul formed for 
great things. He was feento fpring forward, by the fharpnefs of his 
wit, far beyond the-narrow-fphere, in which a country, devoid of eve~ 
ry refource, kept him confined. His playfellows appeared too vul- 
gat to afford him any amufement ; and though always chearful and 


always 
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always in action, he rather chofe to be alone, than to affociate with 
them. ‘ We fear, faid his parents, that he will either be fingular 
* or conceited.—He is quite indifferent to whatever pleafes other 
© children—But we have this comfort, that he never is without a 
© book in his hand.” 

In confequence of this turn for literature, we are told 

« He was fucceffively fent to Pefare, Recanati, Fano dnd to Rome 
itfelf, to ftudy philofophy and theology: and he applied himfelf to 
thofe two fciences with that difference, which every one ought to 
make between what elevates-the foul, and what only amufes the un- 
derftanding. When, of a feholar, he became a matter, he taught 
Scotifm, or the opinions of Scotus, fuch as they are: but he joined 
thereto reflections, which either combated thofe opinions, or pointed 
out their fingulayity. His difciples admired him, as much as they 
loved him—He infpired them with fublime ideas, by difengaging them 
from whatever is called Momkery. 

** He was never heard to complain; he was never known to ca- 
bal.—Equally a ftranger to the intrigues of the cloifter, and to 
worldly concerns, his only pleafure was to confine himfelf within the 
bounds of his duties and his obligations. His humility ever fecured 
him againft ambition : he took no intereft in the promotions made in 
his order at the time of elections : ‘ The change of fuperiors, faid 
““he, is of fimall concern to me, as the rule is never to change.’ 
The rule was the compafs he always fieered by, and it was the only; 
way to relifh folitude, and to be fenfible of the happinefs thereof.” 

‘* His learning,” fays our biographer, ‘‘ was not confined to TZe-. 
ology and the Canoa-law: the Belles Lettres, politics, and found phi- 
lofophy, put him on a level with the age he lived in, and the moft 
learned men thereof. Even in his amufements he knew how to im- 
prove his underftanding, by fometimes putting queffions to artifts, 
at other times by runmng over books capable of embellifhing the 
mind. “I perceived one day on his table the periodical works, which 
are printed at Paris, Le Mercure de France, L’ Anné Litteraire, and 
fome publications of the different provinces: and it was on this oc- 
cafion he faid to me: ‘ Thefe productions, which I am immenfely 
* fond of, bring me acquainted with the French literature, which I 
* find indeed much lefs flafhy than ours, but more concife and falid.” 

‘* His mind made frequent excurfions into foreign countries, to re- 
prefent to its felf the genius, cuftoms and manners of nations. He 
would talk with an Exglifhman, like one who had lived in London; 
with a Frenchman, like a-traveller, who had feen Paris; witha 
Ruffian, \ike a Curiofo, who-had ferupuloully examined Peterfourzh 
and Mojcow—'The great man is a citizen of the world.” 

As aman of wit, alfo,we are told Ganganelli made a confpicu- 
ous figure. His repartees being lively, always well-timed, and 
indicating a mind, that took a pleafure in being on the wing *, 
We fhall felect a few of his bans mots on various occafions y in: 
which he will appear alfo to have accompanied his good fayings 

- wit 


* A Collection cf them, fays the Marguis, might be made, which would: 
andoubied'y prove very entertaining. 
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with good aétions, like a man of good fenfe, good humour and 
good-nature, 

«* Great commendations are given to the fobricty of thofe ancient 
Roman Senators, who after enjoying the moft {plendid triamphs, lived 
on nothing but legumes and fruit—That of Ganganelli was no le{s 
wonderful. Ranked with kings—receiving the homage of many of 
them—furrounded with a Court as brilliant as it is famous—he would 
be ferved only as a private religious man. The moft frugal repaft, and 
which was little better than the ordinary commons in the convent «f 
the apofiles, and prepared with the hands ot hoxef brother Francis, re- 
duced him to eat only to preferve life. When it was reprefented to 
him, that the Papal dignity required a more fumptuous table, he 
contented himfelf with anfwering thus: ‘ Neither St. Peter, nor St. 
* Francis have taught me to make {plendid dinners,’ And when the 
head-cook came to beg, that he might keep his place ; he faid to 
him; ‘ You fhall not lofe your wages—nor will I lofe my health to 
* keep your hand in.’ 

** Nothing could ever draw him off from his auguft fun@tions. He 
was conttantly feen in all the Pontifical chapels giving marks of the 
mo fublime piety celebrating the -facred myfteries, like a Pontiff, 
who really exercifes the Prieft-hood of Fe/us Chri#—praying like a 
fpirit inflamed with divine love—edifying all who were near him. 
Rome hath not forgotten, that one day getting our of his carriage, he. 
followed the dleffed facrament to the forrowful abode of a poor woman 
~—made her a moft pathetic exhortation—and gratified her with a fum- 
of money worthy of his generofity. _‘ A Pope, faid he, is not the 
* Head of the Church to live like a prince of this world, but to ferve 
* others, and fan¢tify-himfelf.? And-he was in fa@ an abfolute 
ftranger to that {pirit of domineering fo much condemned by St. Pes, 
ter, and which makes flaves of the minitters of Fofus Chrif. The 
Secular Priefts, as well asthe Regulars, tound always in him a com- 
mon father ready to hear them—a friend, who ever felt for whatever 
gave them untellecs, as well as for their wants. 

‘* He is reproached with having beep too indulgent with refpe& to 
the religious, who quit their Convents and detire briefs of feculariza- 
tion: bit he well knew that adifcontentet Mons is a perpetual fcan« 
dal in acommunity, and that charity requires, we thould compaflion- 
ate the misfortune of thofc, who engage.in cloiftures, cither 
through difguit or inconfideratenefs. ‘ You ought to thank me,’ 
(faid he one day to the Gexera/ of an order, who complained that: 
his Holinefs had favoured one of the religious in quitting the order) 
* for the good deed I have jutt done. The fubject you {peak of,, 
* would have been loft, if he had ftayed among you-—he would have 
* drawn others into perdition with himfelf—and perhaps, at lat, 
* would have cut your throat.’ 

‘* He always took for his rule the maxim of St. Paul, to be /oser- 
ly wife *, and never depart from moderation — An admirable maxim ! | 
Unknown indeed to enthufiafts and bigots; but without which a 


Pope can never govern, as he ought to do. 
Though 


* Sapere ad Sobrictatem. 
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“* Though Rome, of all the cities in the world be that, in which the 
moft charities are given away, and where hofpitals are the moft nus 
merous: and though this abundance of charities, too often, only 
ferves to keep up mifery and idlenefs; Clement could not refift the 
pleafure of giving. His heart carried him away in fpite of all his re- 
fle€tion, and to make himfelf eafy, it was neceflary that he fhould 
pour himfelf out into the bofom of the poor—A generous foul is 2 
fource of riches to thofe in want; and Ganganelli knew none, 
whom he did not relieve. He gavethem money; he clothed them ; 
and ufed tofay, that ‘ the only thing which hurt him, when he lived 
¢ in acloifter, was that he had it not in his power to give.” When 
therefore he was made a Cardinal, he cried out in a tranfport : ‘ Well 
* then, I fhall now at leaft be fometimes able to affift my neighbour.” 

«* He never ftirred abroad, but it was eafily perceived that he was 
of a liberal and generous difpofition. The poor are foon tired with 
following a Prince, who gives them nothing; but they always formed 
the moft numerous part of his attendance. 

** He was overjoyed when he faw them ; and he would even 
fpeak to them with that goodnefs, which gives an infinite value toa 
} a words. 

«¢ Thofe in place employed, tono purpofe, oy means to pene 
trate the defigns of the Holy Father ; and as no Pontificate pleafes 
them, unlefs they can lead the Pontiff, they often broke out into bit 
ter complaints. The Pope knew that they had fpoken ill of himat a 
lady of quality’s houfe, who warmly took his part. The next day 
he fent het a prefent with this meflage, * that fhe had pleaded his: 
* caufe very well, and that it was but an act of juftice to pay 
© counfel.’ 

*¢ The Roman Noblefs, on account of the frequent change of their 
fovereigns, (who are too often unfit for government, and almoft always 
too far advanced in years) take an advantage of this ftate of perpetual 
langtor, to grow pp in a lethargic idlenefs. ‘Thofeamong them, whe 
are not deftined to the church, fcarce know any other way of em- 
ploying their time than in hunting and gaming; and it was to ob-_ 
Viate this latter abufe, that Clement wifely forbade all games of 
hazard. 

‘* A lady of quality having prefumed publicly to ridicule this pro« 
hibition, * as a piece of monkery which fhe defpifed ;’ thé holy 
father fent an officer, who ordered her, in the name of his holinefé, 
immediately to fallon her knees. When fhe had obeyed, he told 
her, ‘ that his holinefs, in quality of a friar, had impofed on her 
* that penance, which was an ufual one in convents ; Bus, that the 
* next time the offended, he would punifh her like a fovereign*.’ 

“* He had ail the refolution of Sixtus Quintus without his feverity. 
When the Marquis of had publicly given the Count of ——~' 
a flap on the face, he ordered the former immediately to be taken’ 
up, and carried tothe caftle of St. Angelo, there to remain a prifoner 
for feven years, 





“ An 


* Ma la prima volte vi caftigara da Principe, 
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s* An exact account was given him of the punifhments inflicted on 
criminals, and he was feen to thudder, whenever he heard:that any 


one had deferved death. It was in confequence of this fensibility,, 


that, having ordered two poer wretches (who were going to be led 
to execution) to draw lots that only one might fuffer, he pardoned 


aifo him who had the fatal caft; alledging that * he had condemned - 


* all games of hazard.’ 


To this life of Ganganelli is added an Appendix containing a 
few of his letters + ; from which we fhall take anextraét or two as 
{pecimens of his epiftolary ftile and manner of thinking on various 
fubjects. Ina letter to a Mafter of Novices (as our novice of a 
tranilator terims it) he makes the followingreflections on the initruc- 
tion of youth intended for the church : 

** The great talents of a Mafter of Novices confifts in the perfect 
knowledge of the fource from whence the faults arife, in order to 
humble, if it be pride ; to encourage, if it be floth ; to mortity, if 
it be a love of eafe; and to repreis, if it be petulance. You will 
take care that your young people be always employed. Befides thar 
employment fixes the mind, and captivates the imagination, it caules 
moreover the talents to thew themfelves. In iome they unfold them- 
felves flowly ; but, with a little patience and fagacity, one may judge 
if any rays will ever break through the cloud, or if it will tor ever 
continue opaque. 

“* If you fuffer yourfelf to be carried away by a bitter zeal, you 
will fome time or other fend away fubjects, who would become the 
glory of the Order. Thofe who have the beft parts, are often of the 
moft impetuous temper: and if a perfon is not fo much mafter of 
himfelf, as not to be hurt with fuch a temper, it comes to pals, that 
fome ftarts of vivacity, which are merely the effe& of want of thought, 
maf suina young man forever, by making him lofe a ftate of life, in 
which he would have rendered important fervices to the Church. 

‘* Carefully avoid following an uniform method in your manner of 
directing. One ought to futter a fevere reprimand, while another 
ftands in need only of alook: Alius fe, alius vero fic. 

“© Let your very filence {peak ; it is the way to find fault but fel- 
dom. Young people almoft always believe, that it proceeds from 
humour, or a pleafure taken in fcolling, when a perfon never ceafes 
giving them advice—And very often they are not miftaken, 

«¢ Watch them carefully, but do not ler chem perceive it. When 
we fhew an air of diitruft, we infpire them with adefire of lying and 
deceiving us. A.tone.of friendthip pleafes a Novice: whereas an air 
of feverity hurts and provokes. 

“© Scarce ever pardon avy thing, that directly attacks religion ; and 
be very attentive to whatever hurts inorals. Purity becomes all Chri- 
itians, butin a partictlar nanner Prieits and religious perfons —Di- 
ftinguifh however a momentaneous fault from a fin of habitude. 

Vort.1V. © Aa ** Remember 


+ A confiderable number of them are publifhed in a diffrent compilation, 
a tranflation of which is in theprels, and we hear will toon make its up- 
pearance. ‘ 
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«+ Remember that true virtue is not auftere, and that a fmiling 
countenance infpires confidence. People are generally hurt with a 
cold and ferious exterior, becaufe it hath the appearance of pride. 

‘* Carry not perfection too far; men are not angels, and we muft 
be wife with fobriety ; otherwife young people willtake an averfion 
to you, and grow tired of piety itfelf. It is not the repeating of 
precepts that will make them the better: a man may preach all day 
long, to no effect, unlefs he give fome principles to goon. When a 
perfon is convinced by reafoning that theré is 2 God, and confequent- 
ly areligion ; and that the only true one is that which we profefs, he 
fuffers himfeif no longer to be dazzled with fophifms ; and if he fins, 
he is certain he does ill. Banifh the ufe of fpies as a public peft: 
otherwife you accuftom men to become hypocrites and falfe friends. 
Have an equal abhorrence of prepoffeifion ; it is the caufe that the in- 
nocent is ever qppreffed, and that the guilty triumphs. If you learn 
any things by reports, proceed to an eclairciflement, and never con- 
demn any one, without giving him an opportunity of defending 
himielf. 

** Neer punith without giving previous notice, unlefs it be a crime 
that requires a proportionate punifhment on the fpot. Be more 
indulgent with refpeé& to fecret faults, becaufe no fcandal follows 
trom them: and fcandal is the greateft of evils. Follow the precept 
of the Gofpel in charitably admonifhing him who goes aftray. 

‘* Confider that recreation is neceflary to youth, and that the 
mind is like a ficld, which ftands in need of a fallew to produce a 
better crop. Moreover it is proper that cvery thing fhould feem to 
be done with liberty—Obedience becomes an infupportable yoke, un- 
lefs the fuperior take care to make it eafy. 

‘* Never put in the hands of Novices any of thofe Apocryphal 
Books, which St. Paul cal!s old wives tales: ineptas autem et amiles 
fabulas de vita. Trvth cannct be maintained by Jies, and religion is 
truth itfelf. Vary the reading of your young pupils, and never ap- 
ply them to mere contemplation, for fear of heating their imagina- 
tion, and leading them ailray. Befides, in a tender age of life, the 
memory muft have facts that it can retain. Above all things main- 
tain peace among your flock, taking care to raife the fouls of fuch 
as are intrufted to you, above all the minvticof the Cloifter, which 
too often degenerate into difputes, hatreds and jealoufies. ‘Teach 
them to be great in the leaft things, and to fet a value on the moit 
abject duties, by the manner in which they acquit themfelves of 
them. ; 

** Stifle ambition, but excite emulation ; otherwife you will make 
them either proud or idiots. 

** Infpire them with the fpirit of the body, but fo that it may be 
kept within the bounds of moderation. Unlefs we have an attach- 
ment to the fociety of which we are members, we infenfibly lofe a 
relith for our fiate of life: but if our attatchment go beyond bounds, 
we look upon ourfelves as neceflary, we defpife other communities, 
and even go fo far, as to canonize thofe abufes, which we are at- 
tached to either by practice or prejudice. 

I ** Shew 
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** Shew yourfelf always the fame : there is nothing fo ridiculous as 
a man who is not like himfelf. Young people have a quick eye, 
when a fuperior is to be analyfed. They are feldom miftaken with 
regard to a capricious fellow, or an original. We difconcert their 
fchemes and gain their efteem, when we always walk in the fame iiae— 
Let us have nothing of humour, but adeal of fteadinefs. 

** Avoid familiarity, but be lefs the fuperior, than the friend ef 
thofe who are under your care. Let them find in you a Father, and 
Jet them know, that nothing hurts you more, than to be obliged to 
reprimand them. 

“¢ Shew no predilection, but only to fuch as are more difcreet and 
pious than the others; and this only, when it may be a lcflun to the 
thoughtlefs and flothful. 

** Never make ufe of cunning to make them acknowledge the 
faults you want to know—Cunning is irreconcileable with probity. 

** Proportion the chaftifements to the faults, and make not crimes 
of flight tranfgreflions, which fuppofe neither wickedne(s or irregu- 
larity. 

« Men are not amended by noife. St. Francis of Sales, faid, 
*« that he moved finners more by tendernefs, than by fcolding’—The 
language of the Gofpel is that of perfuafion. 

** Lead none by extraordinary ways, and ftop fuch as would follow 
them, unlefs there be fomething fupernatural in the cafe ; but thefe 
cafes are fo rare, that they can never become a law. The age of 
Myftics and Contemplatifts is patt, and it would be dangerous to recail 
it back. 

‘¢ Let your young people have the liberty of fpeaking before you, 
without being intimidated : ’tis the way to know their interior. 

** In a word, behave like a good father of a family, who wants to 
make neither flaves, hypocrites, nor idiots of his children, but men, 
who may know how to give to God what is due to him, to religion 
what belongs to it, and to fociety what is proper for it. The firft 
of all rules is to learn to love the Lord, a to do nothing that can 
difpleafe him : .it is the only object of all religious inititutions. For 

ou know, Rev. Father, as well as I do, that our regulations would be 
often childifh, if they were not meansfof leading us to God. Every 
inftitutor of a religious order devifed thofe which he thought the 
moft proper for that end. iene 

«¢ Guard againft that pedantry, which gives itfelf out for impec- 
cable, and as knowing every thing. When I taught, and was atked 
any thing which I really did not know, I frankly owned my igno- 
rance, even before my fcholars; and they efteemed me the more for 
it. Young people like that we fhould draw near them.” 

In a letter to the Abbé Lami, of Florence, he makes the follow- 
ing remarks on French and Italian literature. 

‘¢ T think the French are not fo rich in expreffions as the Italians, 
but they are more fo in thought. 

*¢ | know a number of works compofed among us, where a perfon 
is enchanted with flowers, cafcades, viftoes, which conftitute the 
whole beauty of them; but there is no fruit of any fort to be 
gathered, Aaz “& The 
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“¢ The misfortune arifes from this, that we have a language which 
makes us lazy at thinking. As it is very beautiful and rich, we 
reckon we have done en ugh, when we ule it with art ; and as it is 
feducing, it drags us along ‘in fpite of our teeth ; and inftead of be- 

ing concife, we are ditiufe. 

‘* ‘The French language fecures the Frenchman againft thefe de- 
fcfts. It is formed to bring forth thoughts; and the ideas, with 
which they never fail to clothe it, make up for its fterility. 

“ True eloquence is fonder of images in the things than in the 
phrafes. ‘I'his is what I endeayour to perfuade our literati and 
preachers, who do me the honour to confult me. 

‘© We are fo verbofe and fund of digreflions, that ten of our fer- 
mons would only make one of Bourdaloue’s. © In the fhorteft difcourfe 
we are for calling to us all the truths, inftead of dwelling upon that 
which we purpote to make known. ‘This is like our poets, who are 
always for making the birds to warbie, the brooks to purl, and echoes 
<0 moan, 

“7% pk to you the more freely on this ftring, as you yourfelf love 
precifion, and are not guilty of the fault with which I reproach my 
countrymen. 


** A man is always weak, 


when he is ecwardly. If cloquence hath 
no fpring, it makes only a momentary impre! fion ; it is a nofegay 
that pleates, but withers the fame ev ening. 

There otight to bea fou! © eloquence, and too often there is 


in rie wit. One man thinks hintelf a poet, and he is only a 


verifier ; another thinks himfeif an orator, and he is a mere rheto- 
xician.——Puffing and fivclling is no lefs oppofite to true cloquence, 
than fterifity. 

** Our modern pieces of poetry are like thofe faciticus gardens, 
where art hath done every thing, and nature comes in for no fhare, 
Oh,.why fliouid fo much pains be taken 1 in hunting after that, which 
would {pring uf p trom under our pen, if it were not tor the madnefs of 
conftraining our thoughts ? They are then rather a mifcarriage thart 
a birth, and become early fruit, which grows rotten before it is ripe.” 

We need not here repeat the hint already given to the critical 
reader, that the Englith verfion of this book is, 6n the whole, 
very incorreét and inelegant, not to fay fometimes execrable ; 
not that the original is the beft written book in the world ; hav- 
ing been evidently compiled with more hafte than good fpeed. 

, 





Prazment on Government ; being an Examination of what is de- 
Livered on the Subjeé& of Geverninent in General, in the Intro- 
auttion to Siv William Blackfioye’s Commentaries.—[ Continued 
cr 7” 
Jrom paze 117, and concluded. | 


It is with much ingenuity, and in a peculiar ftrain of irony, 
that this author fets Dr Blackftone’s argument, refpecting the 
pousr of the three grand diftin€tions in the form of govern- 

ment, 
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ment, in a moft ridiculous light. His talent, indeed, at the 
ridiculum acre, that powerful fecond to folid ratiocination, is not 
lefs than his acutenefs at detecting the artifices of fophiftry, and 
purfuing the doublings and windings of falfehood through her 
moft intricate mazes of delufion. 

The conclufion of his third chapter, in which he rallies the 
learned-Commentator for his eulogium on the Britith confti- 
tution, affecting to prove its all-perfection by mathematical de- 
montftration, is farcaftical and humorous. 


** The final caufe we are to obferve, and finifhing exploit, the 
= pore? &S fabbatum,’ as Lord Bacon might perhaps hare called it, 
of this fublime and edifying differtation, is this demonftration, he 
has been giving us, of the perfection of the Briufh form of govern- 
ment. This demonitration (for by no lefs a title ought it to be 
called) is founded, we may have ob/erved, altogether upon the pro- 
pertics of numbers: properties, newly difcovered, indeed, and of an 
extraordinary complection, moral properties; but properties, how- 
‘ever, foit feems, of numbers. ’Tis in the nature then of numbers we 
fhall find thefe charaéteriftic properties of the three forms of govern- 
ment, if any where. “Now the properties of numbers are univerfally 
allowed to be the proper fubjeét of that mode of demonitration 
which is called mathematical. The proof our author has given, 
has therefore already in it the efémce ot fuch a demontftration. ‘To 
be complete at all points, it wants nothing but the form. ‘This de- 
ficiency is no other than what an under-rate workman might eafily 
fupply. A mere technical operation does the bufinefs, “That hum- 
ble tafk it fhall be my endeavour to perform. The fubftantial ho- 
nour I afcribe wholly to our author, to whom only it is moit due. 


** The Britifh government is all-perfeét, 
DEMONSTRATION. 


By definition, 1 | The Britifh government = monar- 

chy + ariltocracy + democracy, 

Agaia, by definition, Monarchy = the’government of 1_ 

Alfo, .. - rane = the government of 

al, 

Alfo, Ariftocracy = the government of 

fome number between 1 and a//. 

Put All = 1,000,000. 

Put alfo The number of governors in an ari- 

ftocracy = 1,000, 

Nowthen, by affumption I potig ftrength — wifdom — ho- 

nelly. 

Alfo, canal + wifdom — ftrength — 
honefty. ; 

Alfo, 1,000,000 has + honeily — flrength 

—witdom. 








Rejecting 
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Rejecting — wiflom — | 10 | 1 has + ftrength. 
honefty [] in [7] 

Alfo rejecting — ftrength | 11 | 1,000 has + wifdom. 
— honefty in [8] 

Alfo rejecting —itrength | 12 | 1,000,000 has + honefty. 
—-wifdom in [9] 

Putting together the ex- | 13 | 1 4+ 1,000 -++ 1,000,000 has ftrength 
prefl. [10], [11], [12] + wifdom + honefty. 

But by the definitions, | 14 | The Britith government = 1 +1,000 
[1], [2], £3], [4], & ++ 1,000,000, 
the {uppofitions [5], 


6], 

Therefore, by [13] 15| The Britifh government has + 
ftrength +- wifdom +- honefty. 
Changing the expreflion | 16 | The Britifh government is all pow- 
erful + all-wife + all-honeft. 
But by definition 17 | All-powerful + all-wife + all-honetft 
= all-perfect. 

Therefore by [16] and | 18] The Britith government is all-per- 

({17] fet. Q.E. De 

*,* Scnorttum. Afier the fame manner it may be proved to be 
all-weak, all-foolife, and all-knavifh. 

*¢ Thus much for the Britifh conftitution; and for the grounds of that 
pre-eminence which it boafts, I truft, indeed, not without reafon, 
above all others that are known: fuch is the idea our author gives of 
thofe grounds.—‘ You are not fatisfied with it then,’ fays fome 
one.—Not perfectly.— ‘ What is then your own?’ In truth this is 
‘more than IJ have yet fettled. I may have fettled it within myfelf, 
and not think it worth the giving: but if ever I do think it worth 
the giving, it will hardly be in the form of a comment on a digreffion 
ftuffed into the belly of a definition. At any rate it is not likely to 
be much wifhed for by thofe who have read what has been given us 
on this fubject by an ingenious foreigner : fince it is to a foreigner 
we were dettined to owe the beft idea that has been given of a fubject 
fo much our own. Our author has copied, but Mr. de Lolme has 
thought. 

‘* The topic which our author has thus brought upon the carpet, 
(let any one judge with what neceffity) is in refpect to fome parts of 
it that we have feen, rather of an invidious nature. Since, how- 
ever, it as been brought upon the carpet, I have treated it with 
that plainne’s with which an Englifhman of all others is bound to 
treat it, becaufe an Englifhman may thus treat it and be fafe. I 
have faid what the fubjeét feemed to demand, without any fear in- 
deed, but without any wifh to give offence: refolving not to permit 
myfelf to confider how this or that man might chance to take it. I 
have fpoken without fycophantal refpects indeed, yet I hope not 

without 








fm] Which is done without any fort of ceremony, the quantities marked 
in-this ftep with the negative fign, being as fo many fvents, which are at a 
maximum, or a minimum, juft as happens to be moft convenient, 
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without decency: certainly without any party fpleen. I chofe ra- 
ther to leave it to our author to compliment men in the lump : and to 
ftand aghaft with admiration at the virtues of men unknown. Our 
author will do as fhall feem mect to him. For my part, if ever I 
ftand forth and fing the fong of eulogy to great men, it fhall be, not 
becaufe they occupy their ftation, but beeauie they deferve it.” 

Our author hath here at the expence of Black/ione paid a com- 
pliment to De Lolme, to which we think him little entitled. That 
the judge has copied is moft certain, and that the Advocate has 
thought is not to be denied. But then the one may have copied 
folid inftruction, and the other thoughtonly on mere hypothetical 
illuftration. Indeed this is, in a great degree, the cafe; for, 
however ingenious a production be Mr. De Lolime’s treatife on the 
Conftitution of England; that conftitution, as by him repre- 
fented, is, in a great meafure, the fabric of the brain. Had 
he copied more and thought lefs in fome cafes, he would not have 
given us, as he has fometimes done, conjecture for fact, and im= 
puted effeéts to caufes which had no part in producing them. 
Happy might it be for England, if that writer’s chimerical fy=- 
ftem were really ‘applicable to its a¢tual conftitution : bat alas ! 
it is too compleat and too vifionary ever to be realifed. 

In treating the third topic of the Commentator’s digreffion, 
viz. the right, as he phrafes it, of the Supreme Power to 
make laws, our elaborate cafuilt fufficiently expofes the defeat of 
his reafoning; obferving that, to fay the “ power of making 
laws conftitutes the fupreme authority,” and then to tell us that, 
** for that reafon, the fupreme authority is (or has) the power (or 
the right) of making laws, is giving as much the fame fort of 
information, as it would be to us to be told that a thing is fo, be- 
caufe itis fo: a fort of truth which there feems to be no great oc- 
cafion to fend us upon difcovering, in the end and inftitution of 
civil ftates.” 

On the Commentator’s laft topic, viz. the duty of the fupreme 
power to make laws, our hypercritic endeavours to prove that, 
what is advanced on this head is equally futile with the former. 
His argument, however, being too refined, and the object of it rather 
the detection of the abufe of words than of things, it would af- 
ford little either of entertainment or. information to the genera- 
lityof our readers. We thall, therefore, take leave of this mes 
taphyfical Politician, with the laft paragraph of his treatife; in 
which he declares the view, with which the whole was written. 
It was, fays he, 

*¢ To do fomething to inftruct, but more to undeceive, the timid 
and admiring ftudent :—to excite him to place more confidence in 
his own ftrength, and lefs in the inability of great names :—to help 
him to emancipate his judgment from the thackles of authority :—to 
let him fee that the not underftanding a difcourte may as well be the 

writer's 
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writer’s fault as the reader’s:—to teach lim to diftinguith between 
fhewy language and found fenfe :—to warn him not to pay himéelf 
with words :—to fhew him that what may tickle the ear, or dazzle the 
imagination, will not always inform the judgment :—to thew him 
what it isour Author can do, and has done ; and what it is he has not 
done, and cannot do :—to difpofe him rather to fa{t on ignorance than 
feed himfelf with error :—to let him fee that with regard to an expo- 
fitor of the law, our Author is not 4e that fhould come, but that we 
may be ftill looking for another. ** Who then,” fays my objector, 
¢¢ {hall be that other? Yourfelf?”. No verily. ——_My mit- 
fion is at an end, when I have prepared the way before him. 











On the Origin’ of Language. Vol. III. 8vo. 6s. Cadell. 
([Cantinucd from Vol. III. page 463.) 

In conformity to our promife, the performance of which hath 
been hitherto unavoidably delayed, we proceed to give an ab- 
ftra&t of the contents of this ingenious and entertaining produc- 
tion : at Jeaft fuch we may venture to pronounce it, to thofe who 
are capable.of being entertained by the ingenuity of philofophi- 
cal and philological inveftigations. 

In his firft book, it is our Author’s endeavour to prove, from 
the nature and origin of our ideas, that language, or any pecu- 
liar mode of fpeech, is not natural to man: and yet he con- 
ceives it to be fo difficult of invention, that it is not eafy to ac- 
count how it could be invented. Confidering, therefore, the 
gift of f{peech to be originally a mere faculty, he enters into a ge- 
neral difcuffion of the talents and habits of human nature; with 
an abftraéted inquiry into the origin and nature of our ideas. —In 
this enquiry, his great attachment, to the Greek philofophy, in- 
duces him to adopt the diltinction, which Plato, makes between 
thofe ideas, that are formed by the mind with the affiftance of 
the fenfes, and thofe which it forms by itfe/f, without fuch af- 
Sfiance. This divifion he preters, becaufe, fays he, it makes: 
the proper diftinétion between body and mind. With due defe- 
rence, however, to the opinion of Plato and the Greek philofo- 
phy, for which we have a high veneration, we muft not pafs over 
the very degrading manner, in which our author hath on this oc- 
cation treated the moderns ; many of whom now living are infe- 
riour in point of fagacity to few, if any, of the ancients, 

“ The faculty,” fays he, * by which the mind operates in 
conjunction with the body, is very well known by the name of 
fenfe; the faculty by which it operates fingly and without parti- 
cipation of the body, I call intelleé?.”’—We will, however, ven- 
ture to fay that if our author has no better authority than the 
Greek philofophy, for the mind’s operating /ig/y and without 

participation 
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participation of the body, he cannot maintain the ground on 
which he has founded this notable diftinétion. We will venture 
to fay that both reafon and experience contradict this fuppofed 
effential diftin&tion between mind and body, fen/e and intellec?. He 
may rail as he pleafes, and affect what indignation and contempt 
he will, at the advocates for that mad philofophy * fo prevalent 
in our days, which excludes mind from the fyftem of the Uni- 
verfe : For, till, as Shylock fays, he can rail the feal from off the 
bond, till he can change the laws and fubvert the order of nature, 
he {pends his breath in vain. 

There is not in all philofophy fo groundlefs a fuppofition, as 
that there exifts in animals of any kind, a mind or Being /ui ge- 
neris whofe effence is mere intelleé?; in other words a fimple un- 
compounded Being, whofe effential property it is to think. Dr. 
Priefiiey very juitly obferves that, what we call mind is nothing 
more than the fyitem of our internal organs : nay that truly phi- 
lofophical genius goes fo far as to fay that both body and mind 
may be compounds of homogeneous or like principles'¥ will 
our author call Dr Prieftley, as Caligula as faliely did Virgil, bomo 
nullius ingenit et minime docirine 2? We pertuade ourfelves he 
will not. Nay, we much doubt, whether our author’s Oracle A/r 
Harris himfelf, would give entirely into the efientiality of the 
diftingtion in queftion. At leaft, we are certain no philofopher 
of equal folidity and acutenefs of reafoning, unbiafed by the 
antient metaphyficks and fully mafter of the true theory of mo- 
dern phyfics, could fall into fuch an errour. 

The tranfition from one errour into another is natural; for 
furely it is an egregious one to fay that our ideas are not formed 
by mature but by habit. There is no natural difference, fays 
our author, between the mind of a man and that of a brute ; all 
the advantage, the former hath over the latter, being that of 
forming and improving habits with greater facility. IJtis from 
obferving the ftate of the brutes and of favages, therefore, we are 
told, that we can form any notion of the original nature of man, 
whence, they, who remark on civilized nations only form fyftems 
not of mature but of art; and infiead of the matural man, 
the workmanthip of God, will exhibit an artificial creature of hu- 
man inititution.—Had our author {aid the original or primitive 
frate of man, inftead of the original naiure of man, his argu- 
ment would have been clearer. A progrefs in habitual improve- 
ment is eflential to human nature ; it is the diftinguifhing cha- 
ra¢teriftic between man and brute ; progreffive art being as natu- 
ral to the former as ftationary im/?iné is to the latter +—Jn our 
VoL, IV. B b author’s 


* See the preface to the 3d volume, of the Origin of Language, or the 
London Review for June Saft, page 46r. of me 

t For a full elucidation of this characteriftic and the futility of the diftig. - 
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author’s very elaborate and ingenious attempt, to prove, that our 
ideas of external objeéts are not from nature, he infers a fallacious 
conclufion. 

In treating of articulation, he fets out very rationally with 
fuppoting man, in his original ftate, te have been one of the 
mutum pecus ; in which opinion, as philofophers, we coincide with 
him ; although we think his reafoning in many particulars defec- 
tive ; owing to the fallacious ufe he hath made of the term matu- 
ral; which affects his whole argument. 

“« it is aclear cafe, fays he, that we do not fpeak in that ftate 
which, of all others, beft deferves the appellation of xatural, I 
mean when we are born, nor for a confiderable time after.”’ But 
why is an animal, at its birth, ina more natural ftate than at 
any time afterwards? Becaute, it may be faid, it has then ac- 
quired no habits?—But this would be carrying the matter too 
far: for many aninals are not till long after their birth capable of 
ufin heir very limbs with which nature has furnifhed them. 
They €@mnot walk, they cannot fly, they cannot even fee ; are 
we then to conclude that a ftate of imbecility and blindnefs is 
more the ftate of Nature, than that in which all the animal facul- 
ties are exerted in their greateft itate of perfection ? . 

Our Author hath rendered this part of the work, very enter- 
taining by the application of fingular faéts in Natural Hiftory ; 
fome of which, it were to be withed, were better attefted than by 

the vague reports of unlettered and ignorant voyagers, His 
theoretical remarks on the difficulties of pronunciation and the 
origin of articulation are alfo acute and ingenious. 

In this fecond book, the writer proceeds to enquire, Whether 
human fociety be natural or not; or rather, Whether or not it 
ever had a beginning ?-—The queftion he determines rather equi- 
vocally. Man, he fays, is neither a gregarious nor a folitary 
animal, but partly both. He is admitted to have from ature the 
capacity of living, either by prey or upon the fruits of the earth; 
though it is faid that by nature and in his original ftate he is a 
frugivorous animal and a carnivorous one only by habit ; havin 
withal no natural propenfity to fociety.. A proof of the latter, he 
thinks, is to be deduced from the exiftence of Cannibals; the in- 
human practices of which, though long queftioned, have been 
put out of doubt by our late voyagers round the world. He cites 
alfo many other reafons rather plaufible than folid, and would no 
doubt have made great ufe of Le Sarre’s late account of the 
Manillas, had he been poffeffed of that voyager’s very wonderful 
relation of the folitary tiate of the miferable favages, he declares 

to 


tion between art and nature in the progrefs of the human fpecies, we réfer 
our readers to the London Review for May lait, page 340. 
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to have found there. They would have made a figure with the 
ixbuopaya, the Infenfibics and the wacgaya of Diodorus Siculus, 
whom our author defcribes as follows ; 

*¢ They went naked, and lived entirely by fifhing, which they 
practifed without any art, other than that of making dikes or 
mounds of ftones to prevent the fifh which had come with the full 
tide into the hollows and gullies upon that coaft, from going out again 
with the ebbing tide, and then catching them in thote ponds as in a 
net*, In this way they employed themfelves for four days, and the 
fifth day they all fet out for the upland country, where there were 
certain {prings of frefh water, of which they drank, after av/ng filled 
their bellies with fith. This journey, fays our author, they pertorm- 
ed juft like a herd of cattle, making a great noife, and uttering loud 
cries, but all inarticulate ; and after having filled their bellics with 
water, fo that they could hardly walk, they returned to their habita- 
tions upon the coaft, and there pafled a whole day incapable to do 
any thing, lying upon the ground, and hardly able to breathe thro’ 
fulnefs ; after which they returned to their only occupation, of fith- 
ing in the manner above defcribed: and this was the ropnd of their 
lite. The women and children were common, belongigg jo, the 
herd. They had no fenfe of what is juit, honeit, or decent, living 
entirely under the guidance of inilinét and appetite. ‘They had no 
arts, unlefs we give that name to their way of fifhing above men- 
tioned, and acertain method which they had of curing and preferv- 
ing their fith, very particularly defcribed by Diodorus. They ufed no 
weapons, except ftones, and the fharp horns of goats, with which 
they killed the ftronger fifth. They had no ufe of fire, but roatted 
their fifh upon the rocks by the heat of the fun. Neither do they 
appear to me to have had the faculty of fpeech ; for though our au- 
thor does not expretsly fay fo, yet I think it is his meaning, from the 
account he gives of their journey to the {prings: and it is clear that 
they had nothing like religion or government}. 

‘¢ The next nation he mentions is that of the Zi/en/fblest, as he 
calls them, of whom I have already fpoken. Ofthefe he fays ex- 
prefsly, that they had not the ufe of {peech, but made figns, like our 
dumb people, with their heads andhands. ‘They lived, he fays, pro- 
mifcuoufly with other animals, and particularly with feals, which, 
he fays, catch the fiih in the fame manner that thefe men did, who 
were alfo of the race of fifh-caters; and he adds, that they lived 
with thofe other animals, and with one another, with great good 
faith, and in great peace and concord. ‘The mott extraordinary par- 
ticular he tells concerning them is, that they never uled water, nor 


Bb2z any 


* This is precifely the way of fithing practifed by the inhabitants of New 
Holland, as defcribed by Dampier in his Travels. ‘This Dampier appears to 
me to be one of the moft accurate and judicious of our modern travellers; 
fo that when we find him agreeing in his account of the cuttoms of barbarous 
nations, with an ancient hiftorian whom Iam periuadcd he never read, nor 

erhaps ever heard of, we cau hardiy doubt of the trugh of the fad.’ 

t ‘ Died. lib. 3. p. 106. Stephani.’ 
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any kind of liquid, not having fo much as an idea of that fort of 
nourifhment ¢, though even this I think is lefs incredible than what 
more than one modern traveller has told us of people in the South 
Sea, that when they had occafion to be long at fea, they fupplied 
the want of liquids by drinking fea-water. 

«© The next nation mentioned by Diodorus that I fhall take notice 
of, is one upon the African fide, in that part of Zthiopia which is 
above Egypt. They were ofa quite different race, being what he calls 
vrcgayo, or wood-eaters, for they fubfitted entirely upon the 
woods ; eating either the fruits of the trees, or, when they could not 
get thefe, chewing the tender fhoots, and young branches, as we fee 
our cattle do in this country. This way of living made them very 
nimble in climbing trees; and they leapt, fays our author, with 
amazing agility from one branch or one tree to another, ufing both 
feet and hands ; and when they happened to fall, their bodies were 
fo light, that they received no hurt. They too went naked, and had 
no arms but flicks, like the Ouran Outangs, who are ftill to be found 
on the fame continent, and their wives and children were in com- 
mon, Died. p. 111. 

Tothis authority of Diodorus, our learned authcr adds a fimi- 
lar one from Herodotus, refpeéting the Troglodites, who are faid 
to have fed on ferpents and other reptiles ; and to have been hunt- 
ed like wild beafts, having no articulate fpeech but making a kind 
of inarticulate noife refembling the cry of a bat: not unlike- 
ly, fays our author, “ the fame language that Monfieur la Con- 
damine reports to have been /poken by a nation that he met with 
upon the banks of the river Amazons.” 

To thefe ancient teftimonies our author adds that of the mo- 
derns. Leo Africanus and Garcillaffo de la Vega, and feveral 
others ; which afford at leaft entertainment, if not conviétion, 

** As to modern authorities, I will begin with that of Leo Africa. 
hus, an. African Moor of the fixteenth century, who coming to Rome, 
did there abjure the Mahometan faith, and was baptized by the name 
of the Pontiff who then filled the papal chair, Leo X. He had tra- 
velled much in the interior parts of Africa with caravans of mer- 
chants, and appears to me to have known more of that country 
than any modern. He wrote a defcription of it in Arabic, which is 
traniiated into Latin, and publifhed in nine bocks, containing a 
very accurate account, both of the men and manners, and natural 
curiolities of the country : and he agrees with Diodorus as to the fa- 
vagenefs of fome of the people of Africa; and particularly he fays, 
that in the inward parts of the country, fouthward from Barbary, 
there are people that live a life entirely brutith, without government 
or policy, and copu!ating promifcuoutly with their females, after the 
manner of the brutes *. And he mentions another nation to whom 
he gives a name, calling them Berzians, who lived not far diftant 
from the fountain of the river Niger. Thefe people, fays he, are 

without 


3 ‘ Diod. lib. 3. p. 108.” * ¢ Lib. 7. in initio’ 
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without religion of any kind, and have their women and children in 
common +. 

‘* The next modern author I fhall mention is likewife a very dili- 
gent and accurate writer. It is Garcilaffo de la Vega, who has 
written in Spanith the Hiftory of the Jacas of Peru, of whofe race he 
himfelf wast. According to his account of that country, when the 
firft Inca began his conquetts, or rather his taming and civilization 
of men (for he was a conqueror of that kind, fuch as the Egyptians 
report their Ofiris to have been) it was inhabited, for the greater 
part, by men living in a ftate altogether brutif, without govern- 
ment, civility, or arts of any kind; and fuch of them as were in any 
degree civilized, had a tradition preferved among them, that they 
had been taught, as the fubjects of the Incas were, by men who came 
from diftant countries, and imported among them the. arts of fife. 
And, more particularly, he relates, that in fome parts of Peru, which 
were afterwards civilized by the Incas, the people were under no kind 
of government, living together in herds or flocks, like fo many cattle 
or theep, and like them copulating promifcuoufly*. In other parts 
of the country, they did not fo much as live in herds, but dwelt in 
caves, and holes of rocks ond mountains, in {mall numbers of two 
or three together, feeding upon herbs, grafs, roots, and wild fruits, 
and copulating promifcuoufly §. And in later times, under the 
fourth or fifth Inca, he mentions a people in the great province of 
Chiribuana, who lived altogether like bea{ts, wandering in the moun- 
tains and woods, without religion or worfhip of any kind, and with- 
out any community or political government, unleis when they aflo- 
ciated to infeft their neighbours, and make ufe of thei for food; 
for the end of their wars was to eat their enemies. Thefe people 
were fo brutifh, and the country of fo difficult acce‘s, that the Inca 
gave over thoughts of conquering or civilizing them; and the Spa- 
niards afterwards attempted it, but without fuccefs, 1s. 7. c. 17. He 
mentions alfo another people of the fame province that lived near 
the Cape of Pafau, who never having been conquered, or rather 
civilized, 


“ Lib. 7. p. 656.” 

+ “* He was born, as-he informs us, eight years after the Spanifh conqureft 
of Peru was completed. His mother was the grand-daughter, if I miftake not 
of the Inca that preceded him who was dethroned and oy to death by the 
Spaniards. He was brought up among his relations of the Inca race, till he 
was twenty years of age; and from his mother and her brothers, as he tells 
us, he received information of the fa&s which he relates in his hiftory, He 
alfo employed his fchool-feliows the Indians, after he had formed the defign 
gf.writing it, to get him information from all parts of the country. His hittory 
therefore, I think, may be credited as muchas any that is only from tradition; 
which, however, this hiffory was not altogether; for they had a kind of re- 
cord by threads and knots. “And indeed the facts he relates, and his manner 
of relating them, bear intrinfic marks of truth, at leaft that no falfehood or 
fiction was intended. And with refpec to the principal facts, we may be- 
lieve a tradition that went no farther back than four hundred years; about 
which time the firft Inca, Manca Cupac, began his reign; efpecially when it 
was preferved in the family of that prince, and we may believe carefully pre- 
ferved, and the more carefully that they had no written records.” 


* 6 Lib, 1. 6. 5. & 6.” § “ Ibid. c. 7." 
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civilized, by the Incas, lived, even at the time the author wrote, in 
a ftaté of the utmoft favagenefs and barbarity, having no religion 
at all, and worfhipping nothing either above or below them: inha- 
biting caves, and hollows of trees, without communication, friend- 
fhip, or commerce, and hardly having language fufficient to under- 
ftand one another {, One of the Incas, he fays, coming with an 
army to fubdue them, but defpairing of being able to reclaim them 
from their brutifh life, faid to his people, ** Come, let us return 
again; for thefe deferve not the honour of our dominion.” Upon 
which the whole army faced about, and returned home §. And thefe 
people were in that ftate of barbarity, or very little better, at the 
time the author wrote; for he fays, he himfelf faw fome of them }. 
He further tells us, that one of the Incas found men that preyed on 
one another like wild beafts, attacking their fellow-creatures for no 
other purpofe than to eatthem. Thefe the Inca hunted on the moun- 
tains, and in the woods, like fo many beatts *. 

*¢ But the communication and intercourfe that has been betwixt 
the feveral parts of the old world on this fide of the globe, and like- 
wife betwixt the old and the new world difcovered by Columbus, 
during thefe laft three hundred years, has made fo great a change 
of the manners and way of living of men in thofe countries, that it 
is not there we are now to look for people living in the natural ftate, 
but in another part of the world, as yet very imperfeétly difcovered, 
and with which we have had hitherto very little intercourfe, I mean 
the countries in the South Sea, and fuch parts of the Atlantic Ocean 
as have not been frequented by European fhips. What I fhall here 
fet down of the wild people found in thofe countries is taken from 
a French collection of voyages to the South Sea, printed at Paris in 
the year 1756, in two volumes 4to. The author’s name, as I am 
informed, is Labroff. 

*¢ Americus Vefpucius, who made the difcovery of the continen 
of America for the King of Spain, and gave his name to it, was af« 
terwards employed by the King of Portugal, in whofe fervice he 
made a voyage in that great ocean which extends from Brazil eatt- 
ward, towards the Cape of Good Hope ; and in this voyage he dif- 
covered a great tract of country, which he calls a continent, where 
he found a people who, though living together in herds, had neither 
government, religion, nor arts nor any property ; and every one of 
them had as many wives as he pleafed. Americus was among them 
feven and twenty days, which was long enough to have obferved 
what he affirms of their manner of living. Vol. 1. p. 96. of Labrofé’s 
Colleétion. 

‘* Jack the Hermit, a Dutch traveller, affirms, that the people of 
‘Terra del Fuego live entirely like brutes, without religion, or po- 
licy, or any the leaft regard to decency, vol. 1. p. 445. And the 
fame is faid of them by an Englith traveller, Sir John Narburgh, 

vol. 


“Tih, 1.0.40 5.” § “ Lid. 9. c. 8.” + “ Lid.g. ¢. 8.” 


* “ Lib. 8. ¢. 3. See alfo c. 6, & 7. of the fame book, where there are other 
accounts to the jame purpofe. 
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vol. 2. p. 33. They are befides cannibals, and have not the leat 
idea of honefty or good faith in their dealings, val. 1. p. 445. 

*¢ Another Dutch traveller, one Roggeveen, came to an iiland in 
the South Sea, where he could not find out that the people had any 
kind of government; but fome way or other they had got a religion, 
in which they were very zealous, and trufted to it for their defence, 
in place of arms, againft the Europeans, vol. 2. p. 235. 

** Many people in thofe countries have been found without almoft 
any of the arts of life, even the art of defending themfelves, or at- 
tacking their enemies; for but few of them have been found that 
have the ufe of the bow and arrow. Moft of them, like the Ouran 
Outangs, ufe nothing but fticks and ftones ; and the laft-mentioned 
people, who had fo much religion, ufed no arms at all. Sir Francis 

rake difcovered certain iflands in the South Sea, to the North of 
the Line, where he found inhabitants who had the nails of their fin- 
gers about an inch long, which he underitood ferved them for offen- 
tive arms, vol. 1. p. 197. And Le Mere met with a people in New 
Guinea, who uted their teeth as an offenfive weapon, and bit like 
dogs, vol. 2. p. 396 & 397- Among fuch a people, if there was 
any government or civil fociety, it muft have been very imperfect, 
and of late inftitution.” : 
(To be continued.) 





The Origin of Printing. In two effays: 1. The Subjtanee of Dr 
Middleton’ s Différtation on the Origin of Printing in England. 
Il. Mr. Meerman’s Account of the Invention of the Art at 
Harleim, and its progrefs to Mentz. Wéaith occafional Remarks 
and an Appendix. By W. Bowyer and F Nichols.—The fecond 


Edition with improvements +. 8vo. 3s. Conant, 


+ We cannot give the defign, of the accurate and ingenious edi 
tors of the prefent compilation, in a more abftraéted and better 
form than they have themfelves done it in their advertifement 
prefixed, 


‘ The original intention of the Editors of this work was merely 
to have re-publifhed Dr. Middleton’s Differtation on Printing, with 
occafional Remarks on fome Miftakes of that learned and ingenious 
Author. This leading into a wider field of enquiry, the plan was 
naturally extended: and the Doctor’s Differtations form only the Firft 
Part; with obfervations on it in the form of Notes, to diftinguith 
them from the paffages they are intended to illuftrate. 

** The Second Eflay, though not pretended to be a complete Hiffory 
of the Origin of the Art, they venture to affert, gives a clearer ac- 
count of it than any book hitherto publifhed in this kingdom. It 
contains, in as concife a manner as poflible, the fubftance of -the 

Origines 


+ The improvements are printed in a feparate Appendix, for the conves 
Bience of the purchafers of the firft Edition, Price 15. 
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Orizines Typographice of the very learned and ingenious Mr. Gerard 
Meerman, Penfionary of Rotterdant; and may be confidered as the 
outlines of that curious publication, with fupplementary Notes on 


- fome interefting particulars. Mr. Meerman very clearly fixes the 


firft rudiments of the art to Laurentius, at Harleim; the improve- 
ment of it to Geinsfleich fenior and his brother Gutenberg, Anglicé 
Good-hill, (affifted by the liberality of John Fuit) at Mentz; and 
the completion of the whole to Peter Schoeffer, in the fame city. 
The claim of Strafburgh is confidered, and evidently overthrown. 

*¢ On the whole, they by no means agree with Dr. Middleton in the 
point of Caxton’s priority to the Oxford Book, or in the arguments 
adduced by the Doctor in fupport of his opinion; any more than in 
the other point, of the place where the art was firit invented and 
practifed abroad. They are of opinion, that the Oxford prefs was 
prior to Caxton’s ; and think that thofe who have called Mr. Caxton 
*¢ the firft printer in England,” and Leland in particular, meant 
that he was the firft who practifed the art with fufle types, and con- 
fequently ‘‘ arft brought it to perfection : which is not inconfiftent 
with Corfellis’s having printed earlier at Oxford with /eparate cut 
dypes in wood, the only method he had learnt at Harlem. The 
fpeaking of Caxton, as the firft Printer in England, in shis fenfe of 
the expreffion, is not iftreconcileable with the ftory of Corfellis. 
But, the facts and opinions being laid before the Reader, he will 
judge for himiclf how far the former are fupported by evidence, dnd 
thence wil} -determine what degree of aflent the latter ate en- 
titled to. 

** Of the Appendix, they will only fay, that in the former edition 
the afiiftance of two valuable Friends contributed to make it in- 
terefting: and though they have fince had reafon to lament the lofs 
of one of them, the prefent publication is benefited by frefh in- 
ftances of his learned labours. The communication of fome other 
ingenious Gentlemen have been attended to; and, they hope, not 


improperly made ufe of.” 


The learned friend, whofe lofs our Edjtors here lament, was 
Mr. De Mifly, a gentleman well known in the typographical and 
literary world. 

To make any extraét, froma work of this kind, would afford 
but little entertainment and perhaps not be greatly interefting to 
the generality of our readers; although it be pregnant with both 
entertainment and information to thofe of a literary turn; who 
may think the fubject deferving the attention, which a laudable 
partiality, for the dignity and importance of their profeffion, 
appears to have excited in the Editors *. 

Letters 


* Mefl. Bowyer and Nichols, being theméclves printers. 





Diath, a Vifiown 93 
(4 Sure Guide in Sicknefi and Health, in the Choice of Food and Ue 


of Medicine. Containing an Account 1. of the primary, mate- 
rial Agents in Nature. il. Of the animal Economy and Nature 
of Circulation. Of Animation, wherein it confifis. Il. The 
general Caufes of Difeafes. The Nature, Qualities, and Choice 
of Food. The Danger of Intemperance in Eating and Drinking, 
and Advantages of Air, Exercif?, and Sleep. DireCtions how to 
wfe the Non-naturals for the Prefervation of Health. IV. Of 
Nervous Difeafes, Epilepfy, Apoplexy, Frenzy, Paify. Nervous 
intermittent, remittent, and continued Fevers, V. Of the Gout. 
VI. Of the Rheumatifm. VII. Of the Afthma. VIII. Ofa 
common Cold, Catarrh, hectic Fever, and Confumption. 1X. Of 
Fevers and Infection, X. Of Dyfenteries, X1._Of the Scurvy 
and King’s Evil. XII, Of the Leprofy. By William Smith, 
M. D. 8vo. 6s. Bew. eens 
After giving the table of Contents in the title-page of the 
book, we have little more to add, refpecting it, than that the 
Author appears in general to be a fenfible and difcreet pra€titioner. 
As the principal end of its publication however, appears to be 
that of recommending the nofirums of its author, which, tho 
declared to be no fpecifics, he is tenacious, like Dr. Laf in the 
farce, to keep a fecret ; we can fay nothing to the mam point, 
but mutt refer the Doctor’s tonic tindture, &c. to the effeéts they 
may have on his patients, 


&*, 





‘Elements of Foffilogy ; or, an Arrangement of Foffils into Claffes, 
Orders, Genera, and Species, with their CharaGiers. By. Geo 
Edwards, Efg; 8vo. 2s. 6d. White. . 


The author arranges the fubjects of the foffile and mineral 
‘kingdom into fix claffes, viz. into earths, ftones, inflammables, 
metals, cry{to-metalline foilils, and falts. As he deviates, how- 
‘ever, from the common method, and makes fometimes very ar- 
bitrary and equivocal diftinctions, we look upon thefe elements as 
a very imperfect guide to mineralogy. ™ 





Death, a Vifton: Or the folemn Departure of Saints and Sinnert, 
reprefented under the Similitude of a Dream, By Fobn' Mae= 
gowan, 12mo. 2s. Joknfon. os oo 
“* The following little traét,” fays the author, ‘ was writtén 

within the immediate views of death, and when eternity made very 

awful impreffions on the heart of the authur. The mode of it was 
Cc chofen 
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chofen with a view tomake it more entertaining, whillft it conveyed 
“the neceffary inftruétion to the mind. The fubfiance of it, notwih- 
ftanding, is taken from facts which have fallen under his own obfer- 
vation, and it is —_ that through the Divine bleffing the ttuths 


| produce their evidence in the believing heart. 
I truft 1 can fay that 1 am thankful for the accounts I have had of its 
ufefulnefs, and blefs God that any feeble attempt of mine fhould be 
owned to his people’s edification. I have taken frefh pains in pre- 
paring this third edition for the prefs, and am perfuaded that it comes 
now abroad under greater advantages than in former editions.” 

Although we cannot recommend this piece for the elegance of 
its diction, there is a fertility of imagination, ingenuity of ex- 
preffion, and propriety of fentiment, generally difcoverable 
throughout the whole, which may afford to fober and religioufly 
difpofed minds more fatisfaction than many performances on the 
fame fubject, written in a more quaint and iplendid {ftile. 

** 





Letters from Edinburgh. Written in the Years 1774 and 1775+ 
Svo. 5s. Dodfley. 


Thefe letters, written, if we are rightly informed, by a Mr. 
Topham, a gentleman of fome learning and ingenuity, are forty- 
fix ‘in ‘number, written in a lively and {pirited ftile, and afford 
fome entertainment. We would warn the reader, however, of 
trufting always to the letter-writer’s. judgment; his obferva- 
tips} both on men and things, being often extremely partial, 
fiiperficial, and erroneous. . 

eF 


e 





Antiquities of England and Wales. Being a Colteétion of Views of 
the moft remarkable Ruins and ancient Buildings, accurately 
drawn on the Spot. To each View is added an hiftorical Account 
of its Situation, when, and by whom built, with every interefting 
Circumftance relating thereto. Colleéied from the beft. Authorities. 
By Francis Grofe, E/fqy. F. A. 8. Vol. IV. gto. tl. 18s. 
6d. Hooper. 

A very capital work; that does honour not only to its author 
and the artiils concerned in its execution, but to the Englifh 
prefs, and our country in general. The. views, however, of 
which we muft rot give a {pecimen, afford the principal dmufe- 
ment; the hiftorical accounts, though aceurate and authentic, 
being neceflarily mere abridgements. ned 
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A-Tour in Scotland. MDCCLXXH. Part II. 4to. Wi. 11s. 6d. 
White. 


What is faid of the preceding, may be-applied alfo to this 
work, except that Mr. Pennant, its author, is more diffufe and 
particular in his verbal defcriptions;. difplaying a turn for that 
diverfity of obfervation, which is neceflary to qualify a writer for 
the tafk of commenting on the natural and civil appearance, pro~ 
duce, and cuftoms of nations. 

In the vicinage of Dunkeld is a Rock, retaining the name of the 
King’s feat, famous for being the fpot, in which the Scottifh 
monarchs planted themfelves to flrike the flying deer, which were 
chafed that way for that purpofe. The famous William Barclay 
hath given a lively defcription of their manner of hunting, in 
his tract againft monarchy, which our Author has tranflated for 
the amufement of his readers. 

** T once had a fight of a very extraordinary fort, which convinced 
me of what I have faid.” Ii the year 1563, the earl of Athol, a 
prince of the blood royal, had, with much trouble and vaft expence, 
a hunting-match for the entertainment of our moft illu‘trious and 
moft gracious queen. Our people call this a royal hunting. 1 was 
then a young man, and was prefent on this occafion: two thoufand 
highlanders, or wild Scotch, .as you call them here, were employed 
to drive to the hunting ground all the deer from the woods and hills 
of Athol, Badenoch, Marr, Murray, andthe countries about. As 
thefe highlanders ufe a light drefs, and are very fwift of foot, they 
went up and dowa fo nimbly, that in lefs than two moaths time they 
brought together two thoufand red deer, befides roes and fallow 
deer. The queen, the great men, and a number of others, were itta 
glen when all thefe deer were brought before thenr ; believe me, the 
whole body moved forward in fomething like battle omer. This 
fight itill fivikes me, and ever will ftrike me: for they had a Jeader 
whom they followed clofe wherever he moved. 

‘* This leader was a very fine flag with a very high head: this fight 
delighted the queen very much, but {he foon had caufe for fear ; upon 
the earl’s (who had been from his. early days accuttomed to fuch 
fights) addreffing her thus, ‘* Do you obferve that ftag who is fore- 
moft of the herd, there is danger from that flag, for if either fear 
or rage fhould force him from the ridge of that hill, let every one 
look to himfelf, for none of us will be out of the way of harm; for 
the reft will follow this one, and having thrown us under foot, they’ 
will open a paffage to this hill behind us.’”” What happened a mo 
ment after confirmed this opinion : for the queen ordered one of the 
beft dogs to be let loofe on one of the deer; this the dog purfues, . 
the leading fiag was frighted, he flies by the fame way he had come 
there, the reft rufh after him and break out where the-thickeft body of 
the highlanders was ; they had nothing for it but to throw themfelves 
flat on the heath, and to allow the ies to pafs over them, It was 
told the queen that feveral * the highlanders had been —— 
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and that two or three had been killed out-right;_and the whole body 
had got off, had not the highlanders, by their fall m hunting, fallen 
upon & ftratagem to cut off the rear from the main body. It was of 
thofe that had been feparated, that the queen’s dogs and thofe of the 
nobility made flaughter. There were killed that day 360 deer, with 
five wolves, and fome roes.” 

Of the antiquities, buildings, ruins and natural curiofities, as 
well as of the prefent ftate of the trade, commerce and political 
fituation of the feveral parts of the country, Mr. Pennant gives 
a particular and apparently impartial account; we fhall take 
leave, however, of his entertaining and inftructive tour, with 
the following account of Mr. Barclay’s improvements at Urie. 

*« This gentleman, by the example he fets his neighbours in the 
fine management of his land, is a moft ufeful and worthy character 
in his country. He has been long a peripatetic obferver of the difs 
ferent modes of agriculture in all parts of Great-Britain : his jour- 
nies being on foor, followed by a fervant with his baggage on horfe- 
back. He has more than once walked to London, and by way of 
experiment has gone eighty miles in a day. He has reduced his 
remarks to practice, much to his honour and emolument. The bar- 
ren heaths that once furrounded him, are now converted into rich 
fields.of wheat, bear or gats ; and his clover was at this time undera 
fecond harvett. 

‘* He is likewife a great planter: he fills all his dingles with trees, 
but, avoids planting the eminences, for he fays they will not thrive 
on this Eaftern coaft, except in fheltered bottoms. The few planta- 
tions on the upper ground are ftunted, cankered, and mofs-grown. 

**-Mr. Barclay favoured me with the following account of the 
progrefs of his improvements. He firft fet about them with fpirit 
ip the year 1768 ; fince which he has reclaimed about four hundred’ 
acres, and continues to finifh about a hundred annually, by draining, 
levelling, clearing away the ftones, and liming. Thefe, with the 
ploughing, feed, &c. amount to the expence of ten pounds an acre. 

‘he firft crop is commonly oats, and bring in fix pounds an acre: 
the fecond, white peafe, worth fometimes a+ much, but generally 
only four pounds: turneps are the third crop, and ufually worth’ 
fix pounds ; the fourth is barley, of the fame value; clover fuc-° 
ceeds, worth about four pounds ; and laftly wheat, which brings in 
about feven pounds ten fhillings an acre, but oftener more. 

** As foon as the land is once thoroughly improved, it is thiown 
into this courfe: turneps, barley, clover and wheat: fometimes tur. 
neps, barley, clover, and rye-grafs. He fometimes breaks up the 
lait for white peafe, and afterwards for wheat; and fometimes ' 
— from the grafs, and manures it for wheat, by folding his 

eep. 

‘** The land thus improved was originally heath, and even that 
which was arable, produced moft miferable crops of a poor degene- 
rate oat; and was upon the whole not worth two fhillings an acre. 
but in its prefent improved {tate is worth twenty, and the tenants 
would live twice as well as before the improvement, 


Some 
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£¢ Some of the fields have been fallowed.from heath, and fown with 
wheat, and produced large crops. One field of thirty-four acres, 
which had been mofily heath, was the firit year fallowed, drained, 
cleared of the ftones, limed, &c. and fown with wheat, which produ-. 
ced in the London market two huadred and feventy pounds, clear of 
allexpences. Mr. Barclay has lately erected a mill for fine flour, the, 
Only one in the county, which fully anfwers; and has ferved to en- 
courage. many of his neighbours to fow wheat where it was. 
never known to be raifed betore.: At prefent, near eight hundred, 
bolls are annually produced within ten miles of the place.” 





Medical refearches: being an Enquiry into the Nature and Origin 
vf Hyfierics in the Female Conftitution and into the diftinélion 
etween that Difeafe and Hypochoudriac Nervous diforders. By 

Andrew Wilfrn, M.D. 8v0. 5s. Hooper. 

The defign of the Enquiry, fet forth in this title, is to point 
out the difference and eftablifh the diftinétion between the feminine. 
diforder ufually termed hyfteric, and the difeafe, common to both 
fexes, called the hypocondriac. 

To this end, our ingenious inveftigator enquires particularly 
into thofe circumftances, which peculiarly diftinguifh the natore 
and conftitution of females, from thofe of the male part of our 


fpecies. His theory on thefe fubje&s appears to us fo novel ahd 


fingular that we chufe to let him fpeak for himfelf. 

“*. There is ascertain a correfpondence between the mind or imagi« 
nation of the mother, and the form pf the infant in the womb, as 
there is between an object, and its image ina mirror. 'The medium 
of this communication with the infant, mutt be the fame with the 
medium of its nourifhment. 


‘* "This reflection of the female mind, or of the form of life there, 


upon the feat of coalefcence between the mother and the child, ‘is, in 
my opinion, that very thing in which the female chara€ter confifts ; 
and is the primary caufe of that coalefcence itfelf between the mother 
and the embrio. ‘The one is thereby formed and qualified for irta- 


diating, what the other is formed for drawing and taking in. It is | 


this which opens the fources of the mother’s. vital fluids, to the de- 
mands of infant nature : juft as the breaits, which were empty imme- 
diately before, are well known to fill and flow, when the mother’s 


tendernefs begins to glow on the immediate profpect of laying the’ 


infant to her bofom, that fhe has been for fome time abfent from. 


‘* ‘There are fome dottrines, and this is one ot them, that demand’ 


iHuftration, rather than confirmation : in other words, illuftration is 
the moft fatisfactory confirmation that can be given of them. This I 


fhall attempt. . . 
“* There is the fame reafon for faying that a child in the womb lives 


communicatively, as that it is nourished commynicatiyely. Though’ 
; ; prcient 
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prefent phyfiologifts have not determined what life is; they all agree 
that it isa principle diftinét from the known materials, and fentible 
mechanifm, of our compofition ; but while we live, I fuppofe they 
will admit, it is every where a concomitant of our fubftance. 

** As the exittence of this principle is known to ourfelves, and to 
one another, by the confcious operations of our minds ; we have as 

ood reafon to call the feat of thefe operations, the fountain of life 
edding itfelf through every particle of our frame, as we have to 
eall the heart the fountain of our fluids. 

** Though we think confcioufly, it does not follow, that we are 
‘confcious of all that is performed in this fountain of life, or that con- 
fcioufnefs attends all its mcefiant functions. When we will the mo- 
tion of our eye, orof our toe, we are inconfcious of either the rea- 
Fity, or of the manner of the will’s addreffing itfelf to thofe parts. 
At the fame time, we are as certain, as neceflary confequences can 
make us, that the will could never reach thefe members, unlefs in 
the feat of its action it found fomething that correfponded with them. 

** Can we have any ftronger rational demonftration, that there is 
an active, living, materialimage of the whole frame, ia the foun-, 
tain of life, with which the confcious mind correfponds at pleafure? 
But though we feel this principle fubfervient to our confcioufnefs in 
actuating our framt:, it does not follow, that this is all the office it has 
to perform. On thecontrary, we muft conclude, that the fame prin- 
ciple mutt infenfibly to curfves perform all its vitat funétions by the 
fame kind of energy. 

** We have many other circumftances to fatisfy us, that it lives 
in neceflary and uninterrupted influencing corre{pondence with every. 
part; infomuch, that it would appear, if any part of that image 
was to be obliterated in the fountain of life, or its communication 
with any part interrupted or broken off, that part would ceafe%to live 
inftantaneoufly, though the accefs of our fluids to it was ever fo free. 

** That this living modulation of our whole frame, fupported by 
the re-action of every living part, or by the re-attion of life in every 
pert, upon the fountain of life in our compofition, has neceflarily the 
fame inttantarteous and permanent re-aétion on every part, is, in my 
opinion, anecefiary confequence ; and that it is fo in fact, we have 
demonfiration from the momentary effects difplayed through the whole 
fyiiem of our conttitutica, whenever this model of ourfelves in the 
fountain of vitality, is agitated in any fpecific manner by our con- 
{cious paflions of love, anger, fear, fhame, joy, &c. 

‘* When this is evidently the cafe, can it be any wonder, or in 
any meafure unfuppofable, that a particular part of the human con- 
flitution may be fo formed as to be fufceptible of an impreffion or 
regeneration of this intire image delineated and preferved in it for 
tranimiffion to new beings, when they come to be prefented and an-’ 
nexed toit? This I have no manner of doubt is matter of fact, in 
regard to the organ and feat of conception in the female fex. 

** This image ot the whole frame of every animal in, the centré 
and fountain of life, which fheds its irradiations into every part itis 
the reprefentative of, I cannot by fimilitude give a cleares and more 

diftinct © 
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diftiné idea of, than by comparing it to the ation of light ina focus, 
which contains, as it were in a point, ali that is delineated beyond it 
in an extended landfcape. 

** Though I look upon this as a very near fimilitude to the idea I 
would convey of what muft be a matter of fact, however ‘it is ex- 
— yet when on this fubjeét I ufe the term Image, or any other 

imilar to it, I would not be underftood optically or literally. I mean 

a potential image, if I may ufe the phrafe ; where there is, without 
the leaft confufion of parts, as diitinét a concentration of the powers 
of life, as there is of forms in the focus of a perfpective glals. 

** Though on infant in the womb has all the members and organs, 
and the fame connettions eftablifhed among them, which one that is 
born has, yet certain itis, that none of them att officially, until they 
receive a proper uterine completion. They have nothing perional ih 
their fenfes, motions or fecretions ; thefe all tollow the habit of the 
mother, and are affected by her feelings and fen‘ations both of body 
and mind. They are fhocked, influenced, and affeéted through her. 
Their life, as well as fluids and folids, are her’s: the. whole is com- 
mon to both. the life of the infant in that ftate is totally derivative. 


** That wonder{y) elaboratory of human nature, the organ of 


conception in the female fex, muft have a capacity in.itfelf, by fome 
difplay of Wifdom in its ftructure or contexture, of regenerating in 
itfelf that whole form, and all thofe powers of life renlévoufed 
there, in fuch a manner as to be tranimited and dilirtbuted entire, 
and without confufion to every correfpondent part and member of 
the vegetative infant, according to the fimilarities of the different 
crafis and conftruction of each.” 

It is to the above principles Dr. Wilfon imputes that charac+ 
teriftic difeafe the Female Hyfterics, a difeafe as he calls it, of the 
principles of life itfelf. His hypothefis, it muft be owned, is 
fancitul and ingenious ;. but we apprehend that none of thefe in- 
genious phyfologiits who have lately ftarted that commodious 
expedient, the principles of life, have very clear ideas of what 
they mean by it. For our part, we own, itis beyond our come 
prehenfion. 


To our author’s fubfequent practical remarks we have alfo as,’ 


little to fay as he fays himfelf. He fhould here have been more 
.explicit.—To his four letters to Sir Hildabrand Jacob, on the 
materiality, denfity and aétivity of light, and on air, we have 
fomething more to fay, than we can poflibly {pare room for, the 
prefent month. YW. 





New Idyls. By 8. Geffner, author,of the Death of Abel. With 
a Letter to M. Fuflin, om Lanafcape-painting ; and the two 
friends of Bourbon, a moral tale, by Mr. Diderot. gto. 16s. 
Hooper. . 

The author of Daphnis and the Death of Abel, fo jirftly oglé- 
brated for his choice of picturefque and pleafing fubjeds, the 
beautiful 
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deautiful variety of his defcriptions, and his ingenious fimplicity of 
charaéter, ftile, and fentiment. To do him juftice, therefore, 4 
congeniality of talents ought to have beeh found in his tranflator ; 
but, alas! if we except the beauty of the copper-plate embel- 
lifhments, we find little to commend in this Englith edition of 


‘the Idyls. S. 





A Sequel to the Apology on refigning the Vicarage of Catterich, . 
Yorkfhire, by Theophilis Lindfey, M. A. 8vo. 78. Johnfon. 
Having, on a former occafion, confeffed that we are among 

the number of thofe, who look upon clerical refenation as no proof 

of the truth of a man’s religious principles, whatever it may be 
of his fincerity ;* it will not be expected of us to join in the 

Author’s notion of the neceflity of this publications To deny that 

the advocates, for the mere humanity of our Saviour, have dif- 

played a confiderable deal of learning and ingenuity in their ar 
guments; to deny that they have not even rea/on on their fide, 
would be to deny the truth. With all their learning, with all 
their ingenuity, however, they cannot reconcile to reafon the 
many direct and obvious declarations of Scripture, that Jefus is 
the Son of God, and equal with the Father. Let them turn, 
twift, and twine the facred text, which way they will, they will 
only excite the admiration of the orthodox Chriftian, at their 
adroitnefs and verfality, in worming themfelves out of difficulties, 
and perverting the plain and obvious fenfe of the whole tenour of 
the Gofpel. Wecan, therefore, only recommend this fequel to 

‘Mr. Lindfey’s Apology as an ingenious and learned traét, which 

will afford the reader amufement, befide fome information re- 

{pecting the fate of the controveriy ftill fubfifting on this fubjeg. 


WV. 
A foort 


* Efpecially of fuch a vicarage as Cattetick, inYorlethire, or even the rectory 
of Homersficld, and viearage of Flixton, inthe diocefe of Norwich. What 
we fhould think of a cenfeientious refignation of the fce of Norwich itfelf, or 
that of the archbifhop of Canterbury, we cannot tell; nor do we believe we 
fhall ever have an opportunity of putting to ourfelves the-queftion. On the 
fubje&t of the late rector of Homersfield, (Mr. Jeb] we lately reccived a long, 
and rather illiberal letter, from Mr. —t Norman, jun. of Bladon, near 
Wells, in Somerfetfhire ; cenfuring us for the account we gave of Mr. Jebb’s 
reafons, and the pamphict entitled Refignation no Proof, which Mr. N. calls a 
.“ contemptible reply; affecting to wonder that we “ fhould be thé puffers of 
fucha Soery production, as that piece of difguifed, mongrel popery.” ‘We 
have not the pleature of knowing this correfpondent; but from his rude, in- 
confiftent manner of writing to =) we do not a ut thé fevere rebuff he 
complains to have received from his own party, the Month viewsts, im 
their declaring him totally deficient both in tafe and yaaa 7 ” 
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A Short Hiftory of Englifh Tranfaftions in the Eaf? Indiess 
“ Bvo. 3s. Fletcher and Hodfon, Cambridge. Almon, London; 


It is with fincere concern we have felt for the honour and 
humanity of Englifhmen, as our fellow countrymen and fel- 
low chriftians, in the perufal of this fhort but fanguinary 
hiftory of their tranfactions in the Eaft Indies. If national 
calamities; are in the courfe of providence, the natural and 
neceflary confequence of national oppreffion and injuftice, 
what has not this devoted country to expect from the enormi- 
ties, committed by the company’s fervants abroad coun~ 
tenanced and encouraged by its direétors and the government 
at home! It is well for the prefent generation, that the fun 
is permitted to fhine upon the juft as well as the unjuft ; 
we fhould otherwife have every reafon to fufpeét, that the 
righteous governor of the world had permitted the fpirit 
of rebellion to animate our darling colonifts, the fondled off- 
{pring of our mother-country, to be her fevereft feourge, for 
having fo inhumanly oppreifed, plundered, murdered, whole 
Nations of unoffending, harmlefs, hofpitable ftrangers, That 
ingratitude from the /Ve/? fhould, fooner or later, avenge 
the iniquity of the Ea/, is indeed confiftent with the cha- 
racteriftic and attributes of that Being who hath declared 
he will vifit the fins of the fathers on the children, even to 
the third generation of oppreffors, and the workers of iniquity. 
---Taking things in merely a political view, it is certain, 
as our hiftorian obferves, that the tranfactions in queftion, 
having been produétive of events mot very common in the 
‘hiftory of the world, appear to be of a nature that will draw 
after them confequences greatly prejudicial to the government 
and people of England, if not prevented by fuitable remedies. 
What thefe remedies are, the writer is too modeft to point 
out.; the defign of his work being only to give a fhort ftate 
of the evidence, by which thofe tranfaétions have difclofed 
themfelves to view; on the prefumption, that, as they lie hid 
at prefent in large volumes, it is but a {mall part of the 
‘public who have examined them in fuch a manner, as to 
‘draw juft and fatisfactory conclufions from them. He is indeed 
fo modeft as to obferve, that, if the evidence he hath taken 
to be true, be ill-founded, he would wifh all he has ad- 
vanced to go for nothing. It appears to us, however, that 
his authorities are genuine, and we are forry they afford 
fo much’ foundation for the feverity of his animadverfions, 
As the hiftory itfelf commences at the clofe of the laft war, 
the writer has prefixed, -as a necefliry *introduction,-a .concife 
view of the Britifh affairs in he Eaft Indices, from the: be- 
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ginning of the war in 1756, to the peace of Paris in 176%, 
---His hiftory he has divided into fixteen chapters, the thir- 
teenth of which containing a general fketch of the ftate of Bengal, 
on its reduction by the Englifh, we fhall lay before our readers. 


“1, The fiate of India when Bengal was brought under the 
Government of the Euglifh. 2. Their Power. And, 3. The 
Ufe they made of it. 

‘© The fervants of the India Company had now * in their hands 
the government of Bengal, Bahar, and Orixa; they retained, it 
is true, the name of a nabob, but the power was folely their own. 
In earlier ages it would perhaps have been a matter of great 
aftonifhment, how a few hundred ftrangers fhould poffefs Eee 
félves of fo great and populous a country, and have the entire 
faperiority over all the towns and cities in it, fome of them 
containing as many people as the city of London is fuppofed to 
do at this day. But the hiftory of later ages takes away all furprize 
at the fmallnefs of the means by which this revolution, great as 
it is, has been brought about. The empire in which it happened 
was divided within itfelf, and the caufes which produced thofe 
divifions, had alfo prepared the inhabitants for becoming a prey 
to theif enemies. Natural plenty and riches had introduc- 
ed loofenefs of manners, idlenefs, and a love of pleafure 
amongft them. Riches, without integrity or abilities, were the 
recommendations for felling the firft offices of the ftate. Avarice 
laboured for riches, and luxury poured them out on fplendour 
and pleafure, which became the diftinguifhing marks of men of 
rank and power; a difinterefted regard to their country never 
uppeared in the poft of honour, and the fubjects were no further 
the objects of care to their governors, than as they adminiftered 
to their wants: and thefe being the wants of avarice and luxury, 
they were not to be governed by the rules of juftice and moderation, 
The head of the empire demanded exorbitant tribute of the provinces; 
thofe that lay neareft to the court, were molt oppreffed to furnifh 
the fupplies of its luxury---the remoter provinces feared the fate 
of thofe that were nearer at hand; the fubahs of thefe availed 
themfelves of the fears of the people, and flattered them with 
hopes of a lefs burdenfome government within themfelves. The 
people were excited to purchafe new matters, at the expence 
of rebellions, in which they were headed by the viceroys or am- 
bitious men in the provinces, who again divided into trefh wars 
with one another, for the power of governing their followers, 

*« 2, Thus were they fituated when’ the fubjects of England 
were’ made parties in their wars.---Conduét gained confidence, and 
they foon became leaders inftead of allies. They held out the 
dominions of princes as a reward to their generals and minifter's 
of ttate, to betray their mafters in council or in the field. ‘Treachery 
deftroyed all union and confidence, and thus broken and divided 
as they were, they became fubjeét to their common enemy, 

* In the year 1765. ; F 
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eonfifting only of a few hundred of his Majefty’s troops and the 
company’s. 

‘© When the mogul was glad to purchafe the friendfhip of the 
India Company’s fervants, by granting them the revenues of three 
great and rich provinces, and when the moft powerful prince in 
the empire, chofe rather to throw himfelf-upon their mercy than 
continue to oppofe them at the head of a numerous army, it 
may eafily be conceived with what fubnviifion the defencelefs in- 
habitants of the country would fubmit to the government of the 
company’s fervants. And the powers and talents which met to- 
gether in thofe fervants, were equally adapted to maintain their 
authority, and to exercife it in the moft effectual manner to obtain 
the general end they had in view---that end was not the lives 
of the people, but their fortunes. For this they fought ; for this 
they negociated ; and as foon as they had difcharged the more 
honourable fervices of the field and the cabinet, they immediately 
turned their attention to that of traffic, and with a certainty of 
fuccefs, which no fet of trading men perhaps ever had before. 
~--They were at once fovereigns, legifiators, foldiers, and mer- 
chants.---As fovercigns they could command abfolute obedience 
---as legiflators give themfelves exclufive rizhts---and as foldiers 
they could ufe the burjaut, and buy and fell by force. And not 
having the ceremonials of dignity to give any interruption to bufi- 
nefs, they united themfelves together in a fociety of trade for their 
common profit. 

*¢ 3, They had now nothing to do but to hit upon fuch ne- 
ceffaries of life as the inhabitants could not <vazt, and they were 
fure of their money and their jewels. The choice of the articles 
of trade fell upon fait, bectlee nuti, and tobacco.---They were all 
manageable; they could get the greateit part, if not the whole 
of them, into their hands ; and cuftom having made thefe things 
fo neceflary to the peaple of the country, they could not exiit 
without them, at leat with any degree of health and comfort. 
Within a few weeks, therefore, after they became mafters of the 
country, their agents were diftributed to their pofts to deliver out 
thofe things to the natives with one hand, and take their money or 
their goods with the other, and to return ail they got into the com- 
mon {tock of the fociety. Something like this trade had been carried 
on by many of the company’s fervants, before the provinces were 
got intirely out of the power of their native governments: but then 
they only aéted as ftragglers pafling through a country, from the 
main body of a vi¢torious army, taking with them what they could 
get, with fome deg:ee of fear of their fuperiors. But now the fo- 
ciety knew no fuch reftraint ; the governor and members of council 
were in power, kings and princes, and the agents they empowered 
to deliver out falt, beetle nut, and tobacco, to their fubjects, were a 
regular body fpread over the country, under no other rettraint but 
that of not wronging their employers. Indeed they were forbid to 
aét in a judicial capacity, or interfere in affairs ot government: but 
they had nooccafion to dothis, for the fight of an Englifhman car- 
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ried with it more terror and obedience in the natives than the autho- 
rity of any civil magiftrate, or even the nabob himfelf, who, it was 
known, only now held his high ftation under the favour of the Englith 
«company. Butit was thought more expedient to leave the colleGion of 
the company’s revenue to the native officers, in the name of the na- 
bob, than for the fervants of the company to exa¢t the public taxes 
themfelves. ‘The French, Dutch, and other Europeans fettled in 
thefe provinces, might rgife a clamour in Europe againft paying tri- 
bute in India direétly to the Englifh ; this was avoided by retaining 
the name of the nabob, and prevented the inconvenience which might 
fooner arife from openly opprefling the inhabitants in two ways at 
ence. Therefore the black revenue officers were let loofe to colleé& 
the duties of the dewan, in the name for the nabob—in faé& for the 
company, the nabob being kept at a fixed allowance; and though 
jomething might be loft tothe company or their fervants by letting 
the revenue pafs through the hands of the old officers of the ee 
ment, yet they could be reckoned with at pleafure, and the Englifh 
had the fatisfaction in knowing, this part of the public oppreffions, 
were not direétly to be charged againft them. 

‘¢'This being the mode of conducting the company’s bufinefs, 
their fervants were at greater liberty to attend to their own.—But not 
forgetting the intereft of their employers, they iflued an edi& that 
the leafes of lands, now held of the company, were to terminate, 
znd the farms let over again at an improved rent. Some of the old 
tenants were accufed of having obtained their leafes by collufion—the 
yemedy was eafy—they had only to make them all void at once. And 
2s to the diftinétions between one man’s cafe and another, it was held 
a right maxim in all ftates, that private convenience muft yield to 
public expediency ; and there were weighty reafons why the general 
sule fhould not be varied in favour of the company’s tenants in Tian 
—Their lands would let for more now than the tenants paid by their 
leafes. The reafon of the cafe juitifed the determination, and they 
were let over again to the higheit bidder. The motive affigned for 
this ftep to the court of directors by their prefident and felect com- 
mittee was confiftent—it would prevent any complaints againft a moe 
nopoly of land. 

In the next chapter, our author gives an account of the fums, 
received at various times by the company and their fervants, 
from the princes and natives in India: amounting to the 
enormous fum of twenty-four millions, fix hundred, and forty 
thoufand, fix hundred, and twenty-one pounds fterling.--- 
He proceeds next to give an account of the effeéts of the 
Englith government in Pengal; but for the ‘particulars of this 
account, and the conclufive animadverfions on this interefting 
hi:tory, we refer ous readers to our next Review, or to the 
work itfelf, 
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Two Sermons ; preached at the Spring and Summer Affezes 
for the County of Norfolk : The firft at Thetford, on the 
| fourteenth of March; the fecond at Norwich, on the Sifth 
of Augufi. 1776. By the Rev. I. Prieftely, of Caius 

College, Cambridge, and Vicar of Snettifham in Norfolk. 

8vo. 1s. Walker and Fielding. 

It is fo feldom that we meet with any thing opportunely 
ftriking, either in the matter or manner of occafional dif. 
courfes from the pulpit, that we cannot help taking particular 
hotice of the fermons before us; in which the preacher hath, 
with peculiar propriety, adapted his fubje&t to the occafion, 
and, in an eafy unaffected ftyle, difplayed the nature, 
and enforced the obligation of his auditors to the difcharge, 
of their duty on the folemn and important bufinefs before 
them. 

It is related of the celebrated Dr. Tillotfon that, being 
complimented by king William on one of his fermons, which 
his majefty yet conceived to be too fhort, the doétor per- 
tinently replied that, had he been allowed more time, he fhould 
have made it ftill fhorter. We know not what time Mr, 
High-Sheriff allowed his chaplain to compofe thefe difcourfes, 
nor in what time the latter delivered them; but we conceive 
he could not well be more concife, to be equally copious, 
in the compofition. A circumftance this, which reduces 
the. Reviewers to the dilemma of rejecting impraéticable 
abftract, while they lie under the difficulty of giving any 
extract without doing injury to the whole. In this pre- 
dicament, we hope, at leaft, it will be deemed a pardonable 
invafion of property, if, in compliment to the preacher’s merit, 
we infert the whole of the firft, as a fample of both. 
€* Mican, Cuap.vi. V. 8. What doth the Lord require of thee, but 

to do juftly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God. 

«* The order, in which the prophet here enjoins the performance 
of our moral and religious duty, in the praétice of suffice, mercy, 
and hamility, directs us to the confideration of the mutual con 
nections and reciprocal dependance of thefe virtues, as the fulleit 

and cleareft expolition of the text. 

- # What, O Man, doth the Lord require of thee *—What ! 

but to do ju fly. 

' « This is the firlt divine injundion to a moral duty, at once 

the moft fimple, comprehenfive, and ind'/penfible ;—{imple in that 

a fenfe of its obligation and the means of performing it, are obvious 

to every capacity. 

‘* There requires no fublimity of genius, no profundity of know- 


ledge, no refinement of intellect, or delicacy of fentiment, to 
make 
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make us fenfible of the propriety, of being ftrily juf.—It ig 
a duty which all Searts can.reach, all beads conceive. 

*< To do unto others as we would have them do unto us, is a 
gofpel maxim, in which is contained the effential fpirit of the 
law and the prophets.---It is a maxim fo forcibly inculcated by 
the voice of nature, fo deeply impreffed on the fenfe of every ra- 
tional being, that it requires nothing more than fimplicity of heart, 
and pollinude of difpofition to induce us to obedience. 

“¢ This duty is comprebenfive, in that it is incumbent on all mens 
It is not partially impofed on any rank, clafs, or body of men ; 
but on the whole race of mankind. It is a duty obligatory on all, 
from the bighef to the lowef ; from the prince on his throne to the 
peafant in his cottage. For by the /usmiffon of the lowly are the 
high exalted, and by the induftry of the poor are the rich fupported 
in affluence. ‘The /abourer is worthy of his Aire as the lord of his 
homage ; and it equally behoves both, in their mutual interchange 
of benefits, to do juftly. 

‘* This duty is indifpenfible, as, without it, civil government 
would degenerate into de/poti/m and tyranny, or into axarchy and 
confufion, Were the powerful at liberty to opprefs the weak, the 
cunning to impofe on the fimple, and the indolent to prey upon the 
indwfrious, the bonds of fociety would be broken ; Jiderty, property, 
and the whole train of focial bleffings dependent on fubordination, 
would become precarious and uncertain. 

“* In requiring man to do jufly, therefore, the Lord requireth 
only that he fhould promote his owz2 intereft and the common good of 
his fellow-creatures, in obeying the dictates of his confcience ; that 
faithful monitor, whofe impartial voice calls upon every man, in 
like manner, to do jujfily. 

*¢ Is the confcience of an individual, ina ftate of civilifed fociety, 
not always fufficiently enlightened to difcern its duty to others, ftand- 
ing in the fame predicament, as members of the fame community ?— 
The laws of that community are his director ; nor is it required of 
every one to fpeculate on the juftice or equity of fuch laws ; which 
may be founded on reafons and enatted on motives to which he is a 
firanger, and for the inveftigation of which neither his ¢a/ents nor 
his experience have qualified him. — 

‘© Were not the laws of fociety the allowed criterion of juftice 
between man and man, there might arife a variety of particular 
cafes, in which neither the honefty of the heart, nor the capacity of 
the head would be competent to the decifion. Let it fuffice that 
the law of the land be not contrary to the law.of God, and be every 
man obedient to that law; relying fecurely on that Divine Provi- 
dence, which has made him a /ojourner in the land, that in acting 
legally he will do juflly. 

** Were men, aflociated in civil fociety, to do otherwife, anarchy 
would univerfally enfue ; while every man, following the dictates of 
his own conceit, would do that only which was right in his own 
eyes, Hence every.man’s hand would be lifted againft his is 

an 
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and no man would be difpofed to do juftly. But there is a king 
in Ifrael, and be every foul obedient to the higher powers : for the 
powers that be, are given of God. 

** Thou art inexcufable, therefore, O man, who, having the 
law of God written in thy heart, and the laws of fociety expounded 
to thy underftanding, doeft uxjufily. 

** While thou doeft juftice alfo, remember it is required of thee 
to love mercy. We are in another part of the facred writines 
éommanded to be merciful as our father in heaven is merciful ; but 
we are here, as in moft other places, rather perfuaded than enjoined 
to this duty. Mercy is indeed of fuch a nature as to be incapable of 
compulfion. | 

‘ The quality of mercy is not fraincd ; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from Heaven 

Upon the place beneath.—lIt is twice blefs’d ; 

It bleffes him that gives and him that takes.’ . 
** Thus with men of fenfibility and fympathy, their acts of mercy 
are deeds of kindnefs done to themfelves. Such, want no other in- 
citement to mercy than felf-gratification; but with thofe whofe 
feelings are more under the fubjection of reafon, whofe enlarged 
ideas enable them to feel for individuals in the general injuries done 
to the community ; thefe are the lefs inclined to particular aéts of 
mercy, as thofe atts often appear to militate againit the general 
good of fociety. Tothe iznocent and unfortunate they may extend 
their compaffion, but on the criminal they will have no mercy. 

**« To thefe, let me obferve, that misfortune, is often conftrued 


into guilt, and mifery imputed to wickednefs: that even, when 
it is otherwife, it is often a fufficient misfortune to be guilty, for 
the wicked are in general proportionably miferable. 

** Let me obferve, that 


we do pray for mercy— 
And that fame prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.— 
* He that fheweth no mercy fhall have judgment without merey# 
Though juftice be the plea then, paufe on this 
That in the courfe of juitice none of us 
Should fee falvation. 
In the fight of God no man living can be juftified. Fof, though 
as the Majefty of the Lord, fo is his mercy, which fhall be thewh 
unto merciful men, whofe righteoufnefs fhall not be forgotten; yet, 
as his mercy is great, fois his correéion alfo : for ‘he judgeth every 
man according to his works. 

‘* How powerful a confideration this, to induce us, 0 «walk humb- 
ly with God; with that God, by whofe abundant grace, through 
the merits of our Redeemer, we may be enabled to do that which is 
required of us; fo that we may one day be made partakers of his 
kingdom and heirs of his falvation. 

“© So indifpenfibly is it the duty, then, and fo becoming the fituation 
of man, on every occafion and in every circumftance of life, to do ju- 
fice, and Joew mercy to his fellow-creatures, under the profoundett 
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humiliation to his Creator !—And, if this be his duty in his privaée 
and particular concerns with individuals, how much more is that duty 
obligatory, and thofe virtues becoming, on fuch public and general 
occafions, as that which is in contemplation this day ; the admini- 
ftration and diftribution of public juitice! The duty of the maz is, 
on this occafion transfered to the citizen ; his probity becomes patrio- 
iifm, his mercy humanity, his humanity pious humiliation. 

*¢ The difpenfers of juitice, in our courts of judicature, may be 
called the guardians of civil fociety ; affuming, in fome degree, the 
attributes of the Deity, in fifting the hearts, and fitting in judg- 
ment on the children of men. 

** In the difcharge of fo folemn and awful a truft, therefore, it 
behoves them with peculiar humility to God, to do juftice and thew 
mercy to man. For here alfo, let it be remembered that jxfice 
precedes mercy. The latter, amiable as it is, is but a fecondary 
virtue ; and, however proper to mitigate puni/hment, is itfelf criminal 
if it prevent convittion. 

** If we reflect how often mercy, fhewn to one man, has proved 
injuftice to thoufands, how often lenity to the guilty has proved 
cruelty to the innocent, we fhall be convinced, not only of the 

olitical expediency, but the moral neceffity of doing juftly, in bring- 
ang the accufed to trial and the criminal to condemnation. 

** Let me, therefore, particularly and earneftly addrefe thofe, 
on whofe evidence the juft or unjuft determination of caufes de- 
pends, For I will not prefume that any of this aflembly, by whom 
that determination may be more immediately directed, fo ill-informed, 
or fo inattentive to their duty to God or their neighbours, as to need 
my admonition.—According to the evidence before them, they will 
judge juftly. 

** Whoever thou art that accufeft another, remember the Lord 
requireth that thou alfo thould{t do juffly. Remember that, at the 
bar of public juftice, thou art not complaining of a private infult, 
which thou art at liberty to forget or forgive. The caufe is not 
thine, but that of the community, to whom thou ftandeft indebt- 
ed for protection, and for whofe fafety only thou fhouldft, there- 
fore, feek redrefs for private wrongs. 

** Let not thy fenfibility for the diftreffed, or compaffion for 
the miferable, make thee with to fcreen the gui/iy or with-hold 
the facrifice, that is due to offended juitice. 

** Is thy breaft replete with the milk of ‘human kindnefs ? 
Doft thou think the divine maxim, enjoining us ‘ to do unto others 
as we would have them do unto us’ doth not apply to the pro- 
fecution of public criminals ?—Quite otherwife. It applies in no 
cafe fo forcibly. He who wilfully violates the laws of fociety, 
ives up, voluntarily, his claim to the rights of the focial union. 
e is declaredly no longer one of zs, nor is entitled to recipro- 
cal protection. A profeiled enemy to a//, he has a claim to the 
mutual friendfhip and good offices of zone. And, though a8 men 
and Chriftians, the individual is enjoined not only zo love his 
neighbour as himfeif, but even to love his enemics, and do good te 
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thofe that hate and defpitefully ufe him, et, when his enemies be- 
come enemies to others ; he mutt confider the intereft of thofe others; 
and fhall he prefer that of a fingle enemy to a thoufand friends ? 
would this be doing to others as he would have them do unto him ? 
Surely not! In the maxim in queition, our duty is not confined to 
any one or a few others, but to any other indefinitely, and therefore 
generally to all others, or the whole of that community, of which 
we are a part. 

*¢ That the wicked fhould with to efcape punifliment, is no won- 
der ; but, however callous they may be to the ftings of confcience, 
they are fenfible of the propriety of her reproaches ; while the guilty 
ere the fir/’ by whom they itand convicted, and often not the /¢f to 
own the juftice of their fentence. 

** Yet beware, that in bringing thy fellow-creature to juttice, 
thou committeft no injuftice thyfelt. Beware how thou judgeft, left 
thou be judged: for by the fame meafure that thou metef? to another, 
Soall it be alfo meafured to thee again. Let not rage or refentment 
have influence over thee, any more than favour or affection. Re- 
member, though thou feekeft redrefs for private wrongs, thou haft 
no greater right to punifh than to pardon ; thou art the inftrument of 

ublic juflice, not private revenge. 

** Above all, therefore, in cafe of doubt, or even probability of 
miftake, forbear affeveration : fo fallible is human obfervation, fo fube 
ject to error the cleareft conception, that the united teftimony of both 
fenfe and reafon fhould alone infpire that affurance, which tends ta 
the conviction of the accufed. Better is it that the guilty fhould ga 
free, than that the innocent fhould fufferthame, or be fubjeé to pu- 
nifhment.—In behalf evenof the guilty it might be obferved, that fa 
powerful is paffion, fo open is the heart to temptation, that there is na 
man living can fay, what he m/g/t not do, in circumitances, to which 
he is a ftranger. 

‘* Deplorable, indeed, is the ftate of that man, whq, abandoned by 
divine grace, is flibjeéted to the fuggettions of Satan, the wilfulneis 
of his own head, and the vanity of his own heart! Hence the wick~ 
edeft man in the world is, perhaps, he whofe lot is moft to be la~ 
mented. 

«¢ On that plea may he hope for mercy from the Fountain of all 
mercy.—But trom thence oaly. At an earthly tribunal he has no 
claim to any thing but jrfice: for dreadtul, indeed, would be the 
ftate of fociety, if enormity of guilt laid a fuperior claim to mercy, 
and if pity for mifery might plead for plentitude of pardon. Do 
jultly therefore, that every man may be rewarded according to his 
deeds. 

“¢ To this end, let nothing but the truth efcape thy lips, and that, 
as thou wilt anfwer it at the great day of account, to him, before 
whom all hearts are open, and by whom we fhall all be judged, 

‘s If thou doudbte be flent, but if thou art confident of the 
truth, thou oweft thy teftimony to juitice, to thyfelf, to thy coun- 
try, and to that Being ; who is the Fountain of truth, and is of purer 
eyes than to behold iniquity. 
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“¢ That, thus affured alfo, thou may’ft give thy teftimony with- 
out reluétance, be it remembered that the legiflature of this 
country hath wifely provided againft the imperfeétion, to which all 
human: laws are liable, the tendency of their feverity to injuttice, 
agreeable to that ancient adage, /ummum jus, fumma injuria ! 

*€ In fuch cafe the love of roms | is ftill free to attemper juftice ;— 
while the extenfion of it is placed in fuch hands as, from liberality 
of cducation, diftinguifhed abilities, extent of experience and emi- 
nence of character, it is confidently to be hoped, it willever be pro- 
perly direéted.—It is impoffible a liberal mind fhould not feel a fa- 
tisfaction, a delight, elevating it almoft above the {phere of humani- 
ty, atan opportunity of juftifiably {paring the victim devoted to ju- 
ftice, from the execution of its awful decrees. 

** In fuch a difplay of mercy the moft exalted charaéter is ftill 
more highly exalted. For mércy 


* Is mightieft in the mightieft : it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His fceptre fhews the force of temporal power 
The attribute to awe and majetty. 

But mercy is above this f{ceptered fway, 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings, 

It is an attribute of God himfelf, 

And earthly power doth then thew likeft God’s 
When mercy feafons juftice.’ 

«* What exultation then mutt fill the heart of the elevated difpen- 
fer of it ? And yet, amidft that exultation, it is required of thee, 
O man, to walk humbly with thy God: and furely it is becoming in 
the moft highly exalted of earthly characters to walk humbly with 
him * by whom kings reign and princes decree juttice.’? For by 
him fhall the princes of the earth and all who judge others be judg- 
ed; by sim, of whofe judgement there is no arreit, from whofe fen- 
tence there is no appeal ; his irreverfible decree condemning the de- 
{pairing criminal to 

* everlafting groans, 
Unrefpited, unpitied, unreprieved, 
Ages of hopelefs end! 

‘¢ That not a foul in this affembly may experience fo haplefs a 
ftate, may the influence of divine grace enable us all, as the lord re- 
quires, to do juftly, to lowe mercy, and to walk humbly with God. Amen. 

The above fermon is dedicated to Sir Edward Aftley, bart. 
who was foreman of the grand jury at the affizes at Thetford, 
---In the fecond fermon, preached at Notwich, infcribed to 
Nicolas Styleman, Efq; high-fheriff of the county, is exhibited 
a parallel, in which the author takes occafion, from Matt. 
Cc. xvi. V 27, to expatiate on the comparifon between an earthly 
and a heavenly tribunal ; introducing it with the following 
apology. ‘* It is conceived to be the duty of a Chriftian 
minifter, on occafions fo folemn and interefting as the prefent, 
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to direct the attention of his auditors (by a natural and perti- 
nent tranfition) from moral to /piritual objets ; to raife their 
ideas from human inftitutions to divine difpenfations; and 
from a local and temporal adminiftration of juftice between 
man and man, to exalt their contemplation to that awful 
day of account between man and God; to that final {cene 
of univerfal retribution ; when ‘“‘ the Son of Man fhall come 
in the glory of his father, with his angels, to reward every man 
according to his works.”---But, having given fufficient {pe- 
cimen of our preacher’s talents and manner, we muft refer 
our readers, who are defirous to fee how he has acquitted himfelf 
of this fubje&t, to the fermon itfelf, 

S, 





Effays Phyfical and Chemical, by M. Lavoifier, Member of the 
Riyal Academy of Sciences, &c.——Volume the firft. Tranf-- 
lated from the French, with Notes, and an Appendix, by Tho- 
mas Henry F-ReS- 8vo. 6s. J. Johnfon, 

“* It has been obferved by one of the greateft philofophers of the 
prefent age, that * if thofe who unhappily {pent their time and fub- 
ftance in fearch after an imaginary production that was to reduce all 
things to gold, had, inftead of that fruitlefs purfuit, beftowed their 
labour in fearching after that much saidetied volatile Hermes, who 
has fo often efcaped through their burft receivers in the difguife of a 
fubtle fpirit, a mere flatulent explofive matter ; they would then, in- 
ftead of reaping vanity, have found their refearches rewarded with 
very confiderable difcoveries *.’ s 

** It will appear that this obfervation has been ftrongly verified, 
Since men have ceafed to pay attention to the arrogant pretenfions and 
idle dreams of the old alchemifts, and have direéted their inquiries on 
phyfical principles, a very rapid progrefs has been made in the im- 
provement of chemiftry. Myftery and “ee have given place 
to fyftematical perfpicuity ; men of the firit character in philofophy, 
and of the higheft rank and opulence, have become cultivators of the 
feience, and chymi‘try, inftead of confining her purfuits to the tranf. 
mutation of metals or the difcovery of panaceas, has now taken a 
more liberal and enlarged field of action, and has greatly contributed, 
and, it is hoped, from the progrefs which fhe every day makes, will 
ftill more extenfively contribute to the improvement of the other arts 
and feiences. By her afliftance philofophers have been enabled to 
make greater difcoveries in a few years, than they were before ca- 
pable of effecting inan age. Inftead of building on the fandy foun- 
dation of hypothefis, they now eftablifh more durable fyftems fup- 
ported by experiment and rational induétion, Thefe are the trials to 
which every new opinion is to be fubmitted ; and, however plaufible, 
its appearance or refpectable its inventor, no theory can be admitted 
which will not ftand the teit of this examination, ' 

2 Ee 2 “«* Tho 
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*¢ The advantages arifing from the aid which chymiftry affords to 
the other branches of phytics, have been in nothing more confpicu- 
ous than in the very important difcoveries which have been lately 
made relative to the nature and conftitution of air. By the affiduous 
application and unremitting attention of feveral eminent philofo- 
— ; and particularly among our own countrymen of Meffieurs 

ales, Black, Macbride, Cavendifh and Priefiley, a number of ex- 
periments have ben made, by which the analyfis of this fluid has 
been purfued much farther than could poffibly have been expected ; 
and hence many new and curious difcoveries have refulted, which 
= wholiy unforefeen even by the ingenious experimentalifts them~ 

elves.” 

Without meaning to depreciate, in the leaft, the fuccefsful la~_ 
bours of late enquirers, and in particular of thofe very ingeni- © 
ous experimentalifts our tranflator has mentioned, we cannot 
help thinking it a little ungrateful in our modern chymifis 
to deny the purfuits of their predeceflors the alchymifts ; to 
whofe unfuccefsful and laborious experiments they ftand fo much 
indebted. It was furely hard enough upon them, while living, 
to lofe their labour, or have only their labour for their pains ; fo 
that they might well be exempted from having their memory tra~- 
duced by their fucceflors, who have had the opportunity of edi- 
fying by their errors, and profiting by their difappointment. 

In the arrogance of fuccefs, therefore, we would not have thefe 
gentlemen too much contemn the idle dreams of the old alche- 
mifis, or boaft too highly that /y/fematical per/picuity ; which has 
taken place of my/tery and empiricifm. Admitting the late dif- 
coveries, made by analyfing that heterogeneous mafs of matter 
the air, to afford the moft promifing profpe€t of improvement 
in Chemical fcience, there remains much to be done, before they 
are reduced to phyfical fyftem, and perhaps before they will be 
of much utility in medical practice,—It is not many years 
ago, that the confiderable improvement of our eleétrical ma- 
chines, effected fuch a revolution in the phenomena of ele€trici- 
ty, that our fanguine philofophical geniufes anticipated the moft 
wonderful and amazing effeéts in practice, as well as the moft 
extravagant and chimerical improvements in theory, that fancy 
could form or heated imaginations fuggeft. All manner of dif- 
eafes were immediately to be cured by eleétrification, and all the 
phosnomena of nature to be folved by ele&ricity. ‘Thirty years, 
however, are fince elapfed, and though ele&rical whirligigs have 
been fet a going in almoft every town and village throughout 

Europe, we have had no authenticated cure worth a farthing, 
though turkies, pigs, partridges and pigeons out of number, 
with even one or two philofophical profeflors, have been fatally 
killed by the eleétrical thock of the barrel or the charged phial, 
-o We 
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We are under fome apprehenfions that the late boafted difco- 
veries relative to the properties of fixed air, may, in like man- 
ner difappoint the expectations of the too fanguine experimenta- 
lift, and that which is fo highly furcharged with vapour may in 
a great meafure evaporate in fmoke. With regard at leaft to 
philofophical theory, they as yet afford but little profpeét of im- 
provement; and though Mr Henry fpeaks with medical propriety 
on that which they prefent to chemiftry, he talks like an apothe- 
cary on the durable foundation, they offer to phyfical hypothefis, 

Not that we would with, by checking the inordinate views of 
vain experimentalifts, to prejudice the reader againft the utility 
or importance of their enquiries ; indeed fuch an attempt would 
very juftly draw upon us the fufpicion of ignorance, refpecting 
the fcience in queftion ; for to decry fcientific purfuits, of any 
kind, as ufelefs, is a certain proof of fuch ignorance. *¢ It is 
a kind of revenge,” fays Fontinelle, ‘‘ to treat that as ufelefs 
which we know nothing at all about * ;” a revenge, however, 
this which is reciprocally taken by the profeflors of moft arts 
and f{ciences in the world. 

The volume before us, which is to be followed by another, is 
divided into two parts, in the firft of which the author gives a 
fummary hiftorical account of the elaftic vapours, which are fe- 
parated from bodies, during either combuttion, fermentation of 
effervence.—Of this firft part Mr. Lavoifier {peaks thus in his 
introdution : 

** A grcat namber of foreign ’philofophers and chemifts are at this 
time employed in refearches concerning the fixation of air in bodies, 
and the elaitic vapours which are feparated in the combination as 
well as in the decompofition and refolution of their principles. Va- 
rious memoirs, thefes and differtations have appeared on this fubjeét in 
England, Germany, and Holland. The French chemitts alone feem 
not to take any part in thefe important inquiries ; and while the dif- 
coveries of other nations increafe every year, our modern publica- 
tions, the moft complete, in many refpe¢ts, of any that have been 
written in chemiftry, are almoft totally filent upon this fubject. 

«« Thefe confiderations induced me to think it neceflary to give the 
public a fhort account of every thing, which has hitherto been done, 
relative to the combination of air with bodies, and to give an accu- 
rate defcription of the difcoveries which have been meth in this fub- 
ject. This I propofe to do in the firft part of this treatife, I have 
endeavoured to perform it with the utmoft impartiality, and 1 have 
confined myfclf, as much as poffible, to the fimple charatter of an 
hiftorian.” 

Of fixed air, the Englifh reader had heard little, or nothing, 
till the great difcoveries of the late Dr Hales; the thing itfelf, 

however, 


* Céft une efpece de vengeance ; on traite voluntiers d'inatile ee qu'on ne 
fait point. 
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however, appears to have been known to the ancient alchymifts, 
particularly Van Helmont; of whofe treatife de Flatibus our 
author fays, ‘* We are aftonifhed, in reading this treatife, 
**¢ to find an infinite number of facts, which-we are accuftom- 
*¢ ed to confider as more modern, and we cannot forbear to ac- 
«« knowledge, that Van Helmont has related, at that period, al- 
«© moft every thing, which we are now better acquainted with on 
** this fubjeé&t.” It is with the fame ingenuoufnefs and candour 
that our author proceeds to relate how, and by whom we are 
made fo, much better acquainted with thefe fubjeéts, dwelling 
long and juftly on the late numerous and pregnant difcoveries of 
that great philofopher, as Mr Henry ftiles our very ingenious coun- 
tryman, Dr Prieftley. 

It is a pity M. Lavoifier was not fo perfeét a mafter of our 
language as to do juftice to Dr. Prieftley’s difcoveries ; fome of 
which he has mifunderftood and mifreprefented. In the pre-~ 
fent tranflation, however, we are told that thefe mifconcep< 
tions are remedied by the fubftitution of Dr. Prieftley’s own 
words, and that the tranflator hath guarded againft any 
mifconception of Lavoifier from a fimilar caufe, calling in 
the affiftance of his learned and ingenious friend Mr. Aikin of 
Warrington. 

In the fecond part of the volume are given the Author’s new 
inquiries, relative to the exiftence of an elaftic fluid in certain 
fubftances, and the phenomena refulting from its difengage- 
ment or its fixation, 

To thefe are added an appendix likewife in two parts: the 
firft containing a memoir on the nature of the principle, which 
is combined with metals during their calcination, and occa- 
fions an increafe in their weight. ‘This memoir was read before 
the Royal Academy of Sciences and met with great approbation. 
—The fecond article of the appendix contains an account of 
D. Prieftley’s opinion relative to the principle, which is com- 
bined with metals during their calcination, and of his dif. 
covery of dephlogifticated air.—Of this air we are told, that 

‘* Dr. Prieftley has, with gréat reafon, formed very high expec- 
tations of the falutary and ufeful purpofes to which this pure air 
may be applied, and feems to think, that, in time, it may even be- 
come a fafhionable article of Juxury. ‘ Hitherto, fays he, only 
* two mice and myfelf have had the privilege of breathing it.” 

That is, we fuppofe, this dephlogifticated air will foon come 
to be fold, like ice at the confeétioners, or to be as fafhionable 
as French wine at the fafhionable taverns *; though, for a 

while 


* It may be doubted, however, how thofe votaries of Racchus, our mo- 
@ern Syphons, will relith the calling for a bottle of Jir, inftcad of Claret 
an 
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while, perhaps, it may be choice as we have heard even wine 
in this country was formerly, and be retailed only in the 
apothecary’s fhops in labelled phials,—It is to be hoped, in 
this later cafe, that Dr. Prieftley’s friendly difpofition toward 
our tranflator will induce him, when he and his mice are dif- 
pofed to convert their natural privilege into royal patent (for 
really it may be worth while to take out a patent for a fathion- 
able article of luxury) to beftow the honour and advantage 
attending it, on his fo devoted admirer, At leaft, we hope this 
dephlogifticated air will not interfere, though it fhould be- 
come ever fo fafhionable, with the depurified magne/ia. 

W. 





Occafonal Difcourfes in the Royal Navy; in the Years 1756, 
1757, amd 1759: To which is added one on the Peace in 
1763. By the Chaplain of his Majefty’s Ship Terrible. 8vo 
4s. Robinfon. 

Thefe difcourfes are infcribed to Capt. Collins, commander . 
of his majefty’s fhip, the Terrible, by Mich. Philipps ; the 
name, we fuppofe of the author. Three of them, it feems, 
were printed fome years ago; the three others being now 
added to the fecond edition.---We fhall give our readers, 
as afpecimen of the abilities of the preacher, the two firft para 
graphs of the firft difcourfe ; on a fubject that is become fome~ 
what popular from Mr, Soame Jenyns’s late publication, viz. 
the incompatibility of Chriftianity, with the ftate of warfare 
among Chriftian nations. Our preacher thinks them con- 
fiftent. His text is taken from Rom, xii. 18. ‘* If it be pofs 
fible, as much as lieth in you, live peaceably with all men,”--- 
On this text our author comments thus. 

“<I. As Chrift defigned that his d:/ciples fhould all live as one are 
mily a family of Jove, and a fociety of peace ; he prefcribes fuch 
regulations for their conduct towards each other, as might ftifle 
all undue refentment, fupprefs all vexatious litigioufnefs, and 
prevent all revengeful retaliation among them. This was evidently 
his intention, when to reforna the corrupt morality of the Scribes 
and Pharifees, he telis his difciplés,---ve have heard that it hath 


been faid, an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,---They had 
applied this rule to private revenge, which God hath prefcribed 
to the magiftrate in the adminiftration of juffice to their Jociety ; to 


and Burgundy. The Chanfons-a-boire have made them all fuch philofophers, 


hardly be perfuaded that 

«* Zeno, Plato, Ariftotle 

Would be lovers of the bottle,” __ 
af it were replete with nothing but depbiogiflicated Air. 
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prevent the worfe confequences of tolerating the lawlefs retaliatiost 
of every one’s private refentment. Our Lord reétifies this grofs 
abufe.---But I fay unto you, that ye refift not evil; but whofoever 
Soall fmite thee on thy cheek turn to him the other alfo.---* Bear with, 
* rather than refent, fo fmall an affront :—Nay, revenge not fach an 
* injury though it fhould be repeated ; to avoid, if poflible, the 
* much greater breach both of peace and charity between thee 
* and thy brother, that muft be the confequence of thy h 

* rigorous refentment of an inconfiderable offence.’ What is this 
but a rule of fedate prudence, to prevent all unneceffary and un- 
avoidable difturbances among private perfons, and allaying the heat 
of pafion in one, by the temper of @i/cretion in another ? 

‘ The fame peaceable maxim our Lord had delivered with refpect 
to their perfons, he extends alfo to their property and liberty, when 
he fays, Aud if any man will fue thee at the law and take awa 
thy coat, let bim have thy cloak alfo—‘ To ftifle the fpirit of litigi- 
* oufnefs, which, indulged, will involve thee in much greater in- 
* conveniencies ; be content to fuffer a fmall injufice, rather than 
* by a rigourous exaction of juftice to put thyfelf to a trouble thou 
« mayett eafily avoid ; and for a very érife to make thy brother 
« thy enemy.’ dud, whofoever frail compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. —‘ Suffer an inconfiderable infringement of thy 
“ Jiberty, rather than by thy refentment indifpofe thy brother to do 
* thee any kindnefs, or give him that yepag in his turn to thwart 
* and difoblige thee, when thou mayit be as defirous of his affift- 
* ance, and in as much want of his direétion.’ 

«¢ Each of thefe, from their apparent reafon, command our 
approbation, as they are rules of the jufteft prudence, and ought to 
be obferved as the moft practicable means of the /ocial happine/s 
of individuals. Lefer evils fhould be overlooked, to avoid the 
greater: and fmaller inconveniences borne, to prevent the dif. 
turbance of fociety. Indeed its diffolution could be at no great 
diftance, if litigioufnefs, revenge, and retaliation, were once to 
become the general practice of its members. In this view, what 
confiderate man would not readily fubmit to thefe regulations, which 
are defigned only to extend to the /¢/ér offences of one man againt 
another? For reftraining the greater, the magiftrate muft be ap- 
plied to for a due execution of the laws of fociety. But, if ail 
offences were to be determined by the inequitable decifion of private 
refentment ; the magiftrate would ceafe to be the minifter of God 
for the good of any community ; he would bear the fword in vain ; 
and the confequence muft be, a lawlefs confufion. For this reafon, 
we are directed to /ubmit ourfelves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord’s fake, who is a God of order, of harmony, and of peace. To 
fupport and to promote thefe, which are the be{t means of the hap 
pinefs of fociety, the gofpel direéts Chriftians upon all occafions, 
af it be poffible, as much as licth in them, to live peaceably with all 
men. 

Il. The general obfervation of this rule, would undoubtedly fe- 
cure the happinefs of the whole world, as well as of particular 
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Jocieties. But, it is not to be expected that the various detached 
communities which compofe the world, can be reftrained and. di- 
retted by it, until they a// fubmit to confider themfelves, as the 
gofpel does, as one great family, and each focicty as a part of that 
extenfive whole ; whole general bappinefs would beft be promoted 
by the dove and peaceablene/s of each colle4ive body, as well as of each 
particular individual. 

“© Until shen this particular rule of Chriftianity will be confined 
in its exercife and extent to individwals, or at moft to the /efer 
communities of which ftates and nations are compofed : until then, 
kingdoms that call themfelves Chrifians, will, in defiance of Chri- 
ftianity, difturb the tranquility of neighbouring kingdoms, as they 
may be promoted to it by the caprice of power, the wantonnefs of 
wealth, the infatiablenefs of avarice, or by the rapine and cruelty 
of ambition: and, therefore, until then, the oppreffed muft be 
at liberty, in vindication of their refpective rights and privileges, 
to have recourfe to their natural force, by repelling the infults, 
by retrieving the injuries, and by difabling the oppreffors from 
difturbing their peace. For, until kingdoms and nations can be 
reduced, like individuals and fmaller focieties, to behave to each 
other upon Chriftian principles, it becomes neceflary for the prefer- 
vation of their very deing, that the injured kingdoms and nations 
fhould return to the original condition of mankind, before the 
eitablifhment of civil fociety, by defending themfelves againft their . 
injurious affailants, and, if they can, by depriving them of the 
power of all future acts of hoftility. It is upon this principle of 
neceffity and felf-defence, that not only the Jiderty and the property, 
but even the /ife of a public enemy may be taken away for the pre- 
fervation of our own; as he would otherwife deprive us both of 
the ove, and of the other. Heiice it is, that ftates and nations curb 
and punith each other with this extreme /evcrity ;---becaufe they 
have not on earth, like private perfons, any common governor, on 
every occafion, and in a fuitable manner, to reftrain their injuftice 
and violence towards one another ;---nor can they themfelyes do 
it, without leffening the number of the affailants, in order to reduce 
their power of injuring, and to fecure to themfelves future un- 
difturbed tranquility. 

*¢ In circumftances like thefe, it is not pofid/e, it is not long to 
be attempted ; it /ieth not in us, it cannot be required of us, to live 
peaccably with men notorious to all the world, as turbulent enemies 
of mankind, and as monfters of perfidy and injuttice, of violence 
and rapine.” " 

Thefe characteriftics the preacher applied to our, then hoftile, 
neighbours the French ; againft whom this nation had declared 
war, on account of their depredations on the Ohio. His ob- 
fervations on the fubje& in general, however, appear to be juft, 
and are applicable in all fimilar circumftances and on all like 
occafions : being particularly adapted, as indeed is the whole 
of thefe difcourfes, to the valuable clafs of men, toe whom they 
were delivered, S. 
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4A Four Month’s Tour through France, 8vo. 2 vols. Kearfly. 
[Continued from page 130 and concluded. | 


On taking leave of Paris, our fenfible and entertaining tra- 
veller makes the following refle€tions on the prefent ftate of 
France; which he conceives to be on the decline. 

‘* A nation i think may be pronounced to be on the decline, when 
its literary refinements are pufhed to extravagance, folly, and pro- 
fligacy : when its writers openly declaim in favour of vice, and fet 
up new fyftems in contradi€tion to common-fenfe ; when they ridicule 
religion, and attempt to deftroy every principle by which the wifdom 
of the world, ever fince its creation, has fuppofed the mind, and 
actions of man ought to be governed. This is the cafe at prefent 
with France ; for akind of madnefs, of combating received opinions, 
feems to have feized the whole race of fcriblers here ; which, I am 
convinced, an affeétation of novelty, and a ridiculous vanity, have a 
greater fhare in propagating, than a conviction of their tenets being 
right, or the intereils and happinefs of individuals, or fociety. They 
tell you, gu’ on doit confervcr les prejuges de la coutume, pour agir comme 
un autre homme ; mais, on doit fe defaire de prejuges, pour penfer en 
homme fage. ‘This maxim is carried to fuch a pitch of extravagance, 
that all received truths feem to be confounded in the profcription of 
prejudices : and to be attacked on all fides, by the ridicule and fo- 
phiftry of thofe, who have the prefumption to fet up their reafon in 
oppolition to the wifdom of ages, or think they have wit and argu- 
ment enough to poifon the minds of thoufands, and perfuade them 
to what they do not, in reality, believe themfelves. ‘The very chief 
of the literary characters here, is a man who ought to be banifhed fo- 
ciety; a man who, inftead of labouring to render mankind more virtuous 
and happy, proftitutes his great abilities to the vileft purpofes, in endea- 
vouring to make them more corrupt and miferable. In thofe laudable 
attempts, the inferior race of authors are not flow’to follow him; a 
race who would pluck from confcience and curbed licence the muzzle of 
refraint, exterminate all diftinction of right and wrong, fap the 
foundations of virtue, and deftroy the hopes of mankind in the im- 
mortality of the foul, and debafe the human fpecies below the brute 
¢reation, overthrow all laws, all revelation, and impudently blacken 
religion, with impious calumnies and blafphemous wowed es 
Many of thefe kinds of productions have found their way into Eng- 
land ; and fome worthy gentlemen, to diffufe their influence more 
wide, have beftowed pains in tranflating, what ought to have been 
burnt, as foon as publifhed, by the hands of the common hangman.” 
’ Tt is to be withed our traveller had been a little more explicit 
in the heinous charge, he here brings againft the chief literary 
charafter in France, ad the worthy gentlemen, his humble 
followers in England. \Ve cannot help approving, however, in 
fome degree, the zeal with which he condemns the writings in 
queftion, though we think the terms of the charge too general. 

Of our author’s journey from Paris to Lyons, he. gives an 
account in the truly-familiar ftage-coach ftile; which is dwelt 
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oa, with fo much complacency, by almoft all our romance-writers, 
fentimental voyagers and other novelifts. In this inftance, how- 
ever, we meet with a real narrative as amufing as an invented fable. 

‘«¢ The coach we found had its full complement : for no lefs than‘ 
ten were crammed into its enormous carcafe. -I fancy I hear you fay 
—ten in one coach! Yes—and ten is but a trifling number, compared 
with that, which fome diligences about Paris carry. The interior 
of this machine is about feven feet by five: and the paffengers fit 
around the fides, fronting each 6ther. When I found myfelf cafed in 
it with fo many, I confefs I had fome apprehenfions, that we fhould, 
on the firft jolt, all break to the ground. But I had not obferved its 
exterior ftrength ; which I thought afterwards, when I examined the 
maffy wheels, axle, &c. was calculated to tranfport, upon occafion, 
a tower from one town to another. 

‘*, We foon perceived that we had fallen into agreeable company, 
and had fome profpeé& of {pending our time comfortably in the coach, 
whatever we might in the duderges. Many a time have I travelledin 
diligences ; but never yet was witnefs to a converfation in one, fo 
quickly circulated. Every tongue, though it was dark, was bufy, 
the moment the horfes were put in motion : and the difference be- 
tween a coachful of Frenchmen and a coachful of Englifhmen, could 
not but ftrike me very forcibly. In the one a profound filence reigns 
throughout; or the firft that breaks it is he that is fooneft afleep. 
Every one furlily takes the place to which he thinks he has a right : 
for the offer of a feat, which is looked upon to be the bef, is a 
firain their politenefs feldom reaches. Then, nota foul dares ta 
fpeak till the morning dawns, except fome honeft dofer, who having 
been at loggerheads with his neighbour, roufes up to afk pardon. 
When the light permits, every one examines the company with cir- 
cumfpection ; and bold is the man, who ventures to draw his watch, 
and declare the hour to thereft. One would imagine, in this refpett, 
that England, inttead of France was the arbitrary government, and’ 
that people were afraid of opening their mouths in the dark, left there 
fhould be fome fpy who might milinterpret their words into difaffec- 
tion. In the other, the behaviour is directly the reverfe; and the’ 
converfation feems like a repa{t, to which a number of hungry men 
are introduced, who not doubting their welcome, fall to eating their 
fill, without invitation or ceremony. ; 

** Until the day broke upon us, we were entertained by a perfon,’ 
whom we found afterwards to be a Knight of Malta, with avaecount 
of the coronation, at which he had been prefent. He was i 
with queftions on all fides, by perfons whofe phizzes he could not 
difcover; and directed his anfwers to the quarter from whénte the’ 
voices came. Before the company could well view each others faces,’ 
we were acquainted wjth the profeilion, and bufinefs of half our 
fellow-travellers. As foon as we were difcovered to be Englifhinen, 
had we had a hyndred tongues, inquifitivenefs would have found em-' 
ployment for them all. We parried their quettions as well as we 
could, and entitled ourfelves to pufh again in our turn: in fhort, we. 

‘ were as well acquainted with each other, before breakfaft, as if 
we had been cooped up together for a month, 
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‘* The fhining chardétets of our ‘company were, a furgeon, 2 
Dieppe and a Paris mercer, the officer of Malta, and a lady of about! 
feven or eight-and-twenty, whofe pleafure was a law to all. The. 
furgeon, to whom we were indebted for the principal part of our 
mirthful entertainment, gave us, between his ftories, an account of 
extraordinary cafes that had come within the {phere of his practice, 
and of acradle which he had invented for a fractured leg, and for 
which he had received the prize of a filvermedal. Your Fiend 
and I often flared upon one another, as his anatomical lectures were 
fuch, as we did not imagine well calculated for the ears of the young 
lady, who was one of the audience, and equally a ftranger to every 
one in the coach, as tous. Butwe were much more furprized to hear 
her join in the converfation, on the diffection of a reputed herma- 
phrodite, with as much eafe and freedom, as if it had been on fa-. 
fhions. But itis not the firft miftake I have made in judging what 
femalé delicacy is capable of bearing here. However, notwithftan- 
ding all his indelicate diffeétions, qur furgeon was the fuperior. wit of 
all, and I feel aconcern whilft I am writing, to think I may never 
again fee a man, who was able to diffufe fo much good humour, and 
chearfulnefs around him. 

_ * After dinner, as if the Burgundy had made their bofom’s lord fit 
lightly on bis throne, they generally drowned the noife of the wheels 
in finging. We found they were very defirous of hearing an Englifly 
fong ; and as you know we are both thrummers on the harpfichord, 
we fung a duet of Handel’s: with which their national politenefs 
would not fuffer them, to exprefs themfelves any otherwife than plea- 
fed. But lam afraid, if I go onin this manner, to tell you every 
thing we did and faid in the diligence, you will be tired, though we 
were not, before you get to Lyons. 

* Our rate of travelling was no more than fixty miles a day, tho’ 
we got up at twoor three o’clock in the morning : but the tedioufnefs 
was amply overbalanced, by the mirth and good-humour of the com- 

ny. Before we approached any town, or village, we had full in- 

rmation of every thing there worth curiofity : and by means of the 
relais, and the good-nature of our fellow-travellers, had generally 
leifure, and conductors enough in our rambles. Our number after 
the firit day increafed confiderably, for feveral had taken poffeflion of 
the outfide of the coach, among whom was a young abbé, and an of-. 
ficer. ‘Thefe two fometimes exchanged places with thofe on the in- 
fide ; and feemed to relieve thofe, whofe tongues had already done 
fufficient duty. 

** Tfhall not eafily forget the chearful countenances of the dili~ 
gence ; though good-humour was by no means wanting, when we 
were fhut up together ; yet at dinner and fupper, as tho’ cramped be- 

e, it expanded itfelf, and {pread on every face additional rifibility. 
Some Mendicant monks generally attended the defert with a plate, to 
collect alms for their convent; and I could not but wonder, at the lit- 
tle fugcefs they met with, from people, whofe behaviour feemed to 

ife univerfal benevolence. ‘Their petitions were commonly an~ 
red witha wave of the head ; and feldom did I fee any one pre~ 





vailed on, to drop a fou for charity. Once, indeed, when a young 
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jolly monk entered, whofe face fhowed little penance or mortification, 
the young lady of our company, to whom he applied, promifed to 
make a colleétion for him, if he would falute-her. The Francifcan 
prefied his hand to his breaft, fhook his head, and by his looks feem- 
éd to tell her he dared not.. The whole circle of our company then 
difplayed a large contribution, which they promifed to give, if he 
would coinply with the conditions: but either his monaitic vow, or 
the difcipline of his convent had too great weight with him, to be 
overbalanced by the temptation. I felt fome kind of indignation at 
feeing him an object of ridicule, which he had not deferved. How- 
ever he did not appear to be fenfible of any indignity offered him, but 
took it as a badinage, to which he had been accuftomed. The file, 
who waited on us, joining in the laugh, was offered the collection, if 
fhe would kifs him: but he retired with precipitation. 

** J know not what induced our fair fellow-traveller, to be fo fevere 
on thofe ecclefiafticks, that happened to fall in her company : but fhe 
feldom miffed an opportunity, of attempting to turn them into ridi- 
cule. Perhaps it might be that the monaftick orders feem to defy, 
and declare war againft her fex: for fhe treated every religienx as an 
enemy, and his continence and fan¢tity as grimace. The quarter, 
nuns might expect to meet from men, would, I believe, be but little 
better ; arid they would not often efcape, were they permitted to 
walk without their convents, the jeers of thofe, who confider them 
as lefs man-haters in reality, than in profeffion. The young abbé, I 
mentioned, was 4 little unfortunate, ia paying his devoirs to one, who 
fhowed no mercy for the fraternity. Mademoifelle had employed fome 
time, to make him believe, that fhe was ftruck with his figure, and 
had conceived a tendrefe for him. He fwallowed the bait, and made 
ferious propofals to her, of quitting his habit, and decamping cm 
pofe: but the flinty-hearted damfel publithed his offers, to his great 
mortification, and the diverfion of the company. ; 

‘« The face of Burgundy afforded but little variety, as it is almof 
entirely covered with vines. It was reafonable to expect, at every 
auberge, im this province, tofind the beft of that wine, which bears 
its name: but we found, that the prime of the vintage was general- 
ly fent to merchants, or barreled tor exportation, and that nothing 
was referved but the meagre preflings of the promifcuous ripe and un4 
ripe fruit. It might be our chance, to have only the commoneft wine 
brought to table, as the‘coachman fupplied its but our enquiries were 
unfuccefsful if there were any other at the inns. 

Of Lyons our traveller gives a concife and pleafing ‘defcrip- 
tion, as well of the place as the people. Of the difpofition of 
the latter and their ides of the Englifh, we have a {pecimen in 
the following anecdote : 

‘* Two gentlemen, with whom I happened to fall in company, and 
of whom I was enquiring, at dinner this afternoon, the part of the 
town where the theatre lay, offered to accompany me there. As Mr, 
----— was indifpofed, and they both feemed to be perfons with whom 
T night not be afhamed to be feen, I gladly accepted their propofal, 
A farce was called, aiid they gave : his orders. When 
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it ftopt at that part of the houfe where the tickets are givenont, Forlg« 
nan, which was the name of our Jaguais de lovage whom we had hired, 
opened the door, and I gave him a Louis that he might bring me 
one. The fellow ftopped, and expected my two companions to give 
him money likewife for the fame purpofe ; but as they gave him 
none, he turned to me and afked how many he fhould get. I did not 
know what to fay, for I fhould have thought that an offer to treat them 
would be taken as an affront ;~ but they faved me the trouble of an- 
fwer, and very readily bad him bring three. The tickets were accor- 
dingly brought; the coachman difcharged ; and the {mall remainder 
of the Louis given me, without their making the leaft apology for 
the liberty they had taken with my purfe, or offering to pay a fingle 
fou. Perhaps they thought their company was worth being paid for— 
Well, much good may the entertainment my money has given, do 
them. I amiure, an Englifhman would as foon think of making the 
man in the moon treat him to a play or an opera as a Frenchman in 
London. I have fince afked Forignax, whether it is ufual here, for 
foreigners to treat thofe, with whom they vifit public fpectacles : but 
he tells me no. ‘* How came it then (faid I) that thofe with whom 
we went this evening, paid for themfelves, out of my money with- 
out invitation ?? He aniwered me with a fhrug of the fhoulders, and 
faid fmiling, O4 Monficur ! les Anglois font bien riches.” — 

From Lyons our traveller proceeded in the voitures deau, down 
the Rhone to Avignon and thence to Marfeilles; of which he 
obferves, among other things, that it is reputed to be the moft 
licentious city in all France; he being informed that the number 
of profufed filles de joie amounts to no lefs than eight thoufand, 
and that three-fourths of the other female inhabitants come 
nearly under the fame predicament. A hopeful nurfery truly ! 

From Marfeilles we are _conduéted acrofs the fouth of France 
through Languedoc to Touloufe and Bourdeaux ; in the paflage 
between which laft towns, our voyager and his companions fui- 
tained a religious attack from two female devotees. 

** The lady by whom I fat, as foon as fhe heard we were Englifli- 
men,afked if we were alfo Proteftants. We anfwered in the affirmative : 
and a profound filence enfued, that is rare to be found, where four 
or five are aflembled in any part of this country. We did nothing 
but gaze upon one another for fome time: but I could not difco- 
ver wkether we were funk, or raifed in their opinion by their coun- 
tenances. However, we were foon put out of doubt—What a pity ! 
cries one—who was anfwered with a fhrug by the other—At laft 
my neighbour drawing her chair clofer to mine, with great impor- 
tance in her looks, afked if I had ever been made fenfible, of the 
great benefits that mankind reaped, by the death of Chrift: and whe- 
ther Iacknowledged, or had heard of the miracles that he wrought. 
The attack was begun on both fides, for Mr. atthe fame time 
was queitioned by the other Devote, whether he had ever feen the 
pfalms of David, on which, without waiting for an anfwer, fhe made 
a long and pious differtation. They had taken us quite aoprepared, 
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and unfufpecting of their intentions. For my part I was ftaggered 
the firft blow, and could not {peak a word :—this did not hinder her 
from repeating it: but luckily the Abbé compaflionately ftepped in to 
my relief, and told her, that though we were Proteitants, fle was 
not to think us not to be Chriftians, or becaufe we were not of the 
Romifh communion, denied the divinity of our Saviour. ‘The lawyer 
then took up the difcourfe, and attempted to explain what Proteitan- 
tifm was: he told her we had Arians, Methodifts, and Quakers, 
who were all Chriftians, and had extraordinary infpirations of the 
fpirit ; and after launching out of his depth, and floundering in ab- 
urdities from which he knew not how to extricate himielf, appealed 
to us for a ratification of what he had faid. Our fituation was rather 
a difagreeable one: refolved not to enter into any difpute on a religi- 
ous fubject, and unwilling to appear rude and impolite. We often 
pretended not to underftand their quettions, that fome other perfon 
might fave us the trouble of an anfwer: but we were plied with im- 
pertinencies fo thick, that in fpite of our inclination, it was impof- 
fible to be filent. The Defotes fill went on (notwithftanding we by 
other queftions attempted to change the converfation) and obferved, 
that it was a great pity fo many fouls fhould be loft, by children’s 
having errors rooted in them by their parents, before they were able to 
judge tor themfelves: and at laft, one of them, after fhe had ferioufly 
exhorted us to become Catholicks, before we left France, faid that 
fhe hoped hereafter to meet us in heaven, and that we fhould confefs 
to her glory, that it was fhe who had firft opened our eyes to the truth. 
-*¢ They then called on the Abbé, who was an elderly man, and 
had as yet fcarce fpoken ten words, to enter into the converfation, and 
convince us that what they advifed, was neceflary to our falvation ; 
but he declined faying any thing upon the fubject, and would will- 
ingly have changed it. However his attempt was fruitlefs ; fo zea- 
lous was our females on making converts. It would be impoffible 
for me to recolleét all the rhapf odies and nonfenfe which they poured 
out, and to which we were obliged to liften : indeed they feemed to 
me, from the whole of their difcourfe, to be fo ignorant, as to make 
no difference between a Proteftant and a Pagan. We were fo tired 
at laft, that I could not help telling’them, it was neceffary they fhould 
know, what the tenets of a particular church were, betore they pre- 
tended to condemn its errors: and that I did not believe any one 
in the company, excepting the Abbé, knew the difference that lay 
between thofe of a Proteitant, and thofe of a Roman -Catholick. 
If ] was rude, they were to blame themfelves ; it was almott im- 
fible to be lefs fo. I foon after withdrew to fee whether our 
Beds were ready, and to provide fomething to take in the voiture 
with us for our breakfaft, the next morning, When I returned, 
I found my friend between the two Devotes, one of whom had got 
his right hand, and the other his left ; praying him on both fides 
with great earnefinefs, for the fake of his foul, to become a Catho- 
lic. Icould not but fmile to fee him in fuch a fituation : and he was 
not a little pleafed, when I fummoned him to bed, to extricate him- 
felf from it,” 
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At Bourdeaux our traveller met with an adventure of a differ- 
ent kind. 

‘¢ The inhabitants are now building here a new Theatre, which, 
by its beginning, promifes to be the nobleft in Europe :—ger /y- 
xecdochen—I fhould fay of any part of it I have feen. I am but 
now returned from feeing the Ecofaife of Mr. Voltaire at the 
old houfe ; where I think I have heard better fingers than even 
Paris can boaft. The actors are certainly inferior ; however I was 
more delighted with the entertainment of the Sorcier, which is 
the compotition of the ingenious Mr. Phillidor, than with any other 
mujical performance I have been prefent at in France. I believe 
I loft two or three of the airs, by attending to a gallant manceuvre, 
of an Trifh fea Captain, as I judged him to be. The heat being 
exceflive, Mr. ———— would not fiay after the play was ended, and 
I, to fuffer as little as poflible from it, removed into another box, 
which I obferved to be lefs crouded. I found there an elderly 
gentleman, with two fmiling damfels, whom it was not difficult to 
divine were of a certain order. Soon after me came this cap- 
tain, of whom I am fpeaking ; who ftruck with the figure of one 
of them, rapt out an oath, that fhe was the fineft girl he had ever 
feen. Zounds—Jack (fays he to his comrade, after he had been 
eyeing her for fome time) I wifh we underttood their French lingo 
here, I would fpeak to her, for fhe has d——d roguifh eyes and 
On hearing my native language fpoken, I could not but be 
attentive ; but [ loit the anfwer his comrade made him. Perhaps 
it might be advice, how to fupply the defect of fpeech, of 
which he afterwards availed himfelf. Several glances were fhot on 
both fides for fome time, and even fome overtures made by the 
Jady towards a converfation : but alas! our fwain was mute, and 
like a refpeéctful lover could only bow, without being able to get 
out aword. I fawhe was in great want ofan interpreter, and at laft 
obferved him to make ufe of the moft prevailing one in the world. 
He got near the object of his filent worfhip, and gently touching her 
fleeve, prefented a Louis d’or full to her eyes. She fmiled inteili- 
gence, and on her turning round and perceiving that I had obferved 
the dialogue, burft into a loud laugh. Monfeur (fays the) parle 
bien frangois, ‘The gentleman was a little difconcerted, as if he had 
met with a rebuff: however he had certainly addreffled her very 
eloquently, for fhe was foon after handed very politely by him out 
of the box. Make your comments hence on the powers and virtues 
of that univerfal linguift gold.” 

From Bourdeaux our Author returned to Paris by the way of 
Tours and Orleans in which laft city he had an opportunity of 
feeing a bandit broken alive on the wheel; the defcription of 
which he gives too feelingly for any reader of common fenfi- 
bility to with to be witnefs to a fimilar {peétacle. And yet the 
writer telis us that the place du Martroi, the place of execution, 
a large fquare, capable of holding a vaft concourfe of people, 
was filled with people of both fexes, many of them well drefied, 
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ftrutting in filks and embroidery ; walking in parties, as 
though they only came to enjoy the benefit of air and exercife. 

‘¢ I was quite furprized to fee a multitude of young girls, whofe 
delicate nerves, I fhould have imagined, would have been agitated 
at even the recital of human mifery, flocking to fee the expofition 
of it, as if they expected a fea d’artifice.” 





Obfervatious on Scame Fenyn’s View of the Internal Evidence of 
the Chriftiau Religion, &c. 12mo. 3s. Evans. Continued from 
Page 137. 

At the clofe of the former part of this article, we expreffed 
our fatisfaction at the Ob/erver’s having fo contrived matters as 
to conciliate the faith and morals of chriftianity with the prefent 
conftitution of the world ; with which, it was reprefented, Mr. 
Jenyns had declared them incompatible. Ona clofer compa- 
rifon, however, of our Colleague’s ob/ervations on the view in 
queftion, we find that Mr. Jenyns himfelf admits of fome 
accommodation in the bufinefs. It is true, he does at firft fay 
that, ‘ if the’ precepts of Chriftianity were univerfally obeyed, 
the difpofition of a// human affairs mutt be eutirely changed, and 
the bufinefs of the world, conftituted as it now is, com/d not go 
on*,” But this harfh declaration is confiderably foftened foun 
after, when fpeaking of the offer of grace in the Chriftian dif- 
penfation, he fays, ** was this univerfally accepted, and did 
every man obferve ftriétly every precept of the gofpel, the fuce 
of human affairs and the oeconomy of the world would indeed 
be greatly changed ; but furely they would be changed for ‘the 
better ; and we fhould enjoy much more happinefs, even here, 
than at prefent all contentions for power and intereft would 
be at an end; and the world would go oz much more happily than 
it does §.” 

We fee here that Dr. K. is too firit on Mr. Jenyns; laying 
giold of his firft declaration, that Chriftianity tended to work 
an entire change in human affairs and to prevent the bufinefs of 
the world’s going on, at any rate : whereas haying, in the courfe 
of a few pages, thought better on it, he admits, as we fee, that 
it does not tend to turn the world topfy-turvy as before re- 
prefented, but only to change the face of affairs greatly for the 
better : a doétrine to which, we are very certain Dr, K. himfelf, 
is very ready to fubfcribe.---Our Colleague, indeed; uray ob- 
jet that he had a right to abide by the Viewer’s firlt declara- 
tion, and that it behoves Mr. Jenyns to obviate his own 
contradiétions and inconiiftencies, But really if a man of fathion 
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* See View, page 135. § See View, page 143. 
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is to be bound by the rules of ordinary writers, and is not 
allowed to forget himielf now and then in the courfe of a 
few pages, the world will foon be obliged to content themfelves 
with the productions of mere literary grubs and other pro- 
feffional feriblers. If thofe. emancipated fpirits, fo highly 
exalted above methodifm and beggary, are to be tied down to. the 
criterion of common-fenfe and methodical confiftency, away, at 
once, with all pre-eminence in authorthip !---If critics pay ne 
refpcét to perion, place, or reputation; if even peers may 
not plead privilege, to filence the impertinence of London 
Reviewers, things are come to a fine pafs indeed! * The re- 
public of letters, deprived of the dignity of ariftocracy, is de 
generated into a downright democracy, and Dodfley’s volunteers 
are become as very fcriblers as the moft venal hirelings of 
Pater-nofter Row !---But to return to the Ob/ervations before 
us; from which, however, after what has been faid, we fhall 
take only one more extra&t, refpecting the nature and obliga- 
tion of Chriitian faith. 

‘« Men, as Mr. Jenyns juftly obferves, may very reafonably 

believe propofitions to be true, of whofe truth, neverthelefs, they 
are no competent judges. * If an able mathematician,’ fays he, 
* proves to us the truth of feveral propofitions by demonftrations, 
which we underftand, we hetitate not on his authority to affent 
* to others, the procels af whofe proofs we are not able to follow : 
why therefore fhould we refuie that credit to Chrift and his 
apoftles, which we think reafonable to give to one another.’ 
** Why ? indeed ! It is very unreafonable: they doubtlefs deferve 
our credit.—But {till we recur again to the authenticity of the hifory 
of the gofpel and the interpretation of its doétrines. - Admitting, 
therefore, the propriety of placing the utmoft confidence in the 
veracity of Chriit and his apoitles, and that what they really meant to 
inculcate is worthy of all acception, ftill, we fay, the cautious and 
candid Chriftian may, without the immediate direction of divine 
grace, remain at a lofs what to believe. 

** As to what genuine Chriftianity reguires us to believe ; here 
again we plead for the fame necefiary latitude in matters of faith, 
as we have before done in morals +. Indeed, our author is, in this 
refpect, and very juftly, a latitudinarian too: for though he hath 
reduced the Chriftian’s creed, as before obferved, to a very fmall 
compafs, he hath, by fo doing, opened a wide field for — 

An 


* Witnefs the very unflattering treatment, which more than one lordly 
production have met with in the London Review. 
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+ We call it a recefary latitude; becaufe, to whatever purity of faith or 
morals /ypocri/y may pretend, men always deceive themfelvés or others, when 
they affect to have a command, over their reajon and paffous, which they 
can derive from no retource either of Nature or Grace ; the only fprings of 
human reflection and action, 
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And yet fo far are the dictates of genuine Chriftianity, even in our 
épnion, confonant with reafon, that, as it requires nothing which is 
impra@icable 4 be performed, fo it requires nothing, which is m- 
pofiole to be believed. 

* But how fhall fuch a fhort-fighted Being as man know what is, 
* or what is not impoffible ?”—True; he may be confcious of what 
is impracticable, as that regards himfelf, but he cannot prefcribe 
impoflibilities to God ; of whofe omnipotence he is no judge. To 
infinite power every thing is poflible, except, indeed, inconfiftency or 
felf-contradiction. Every propofition, therefore, refpecting the 
deity, that doth not involve a contradiction in terms, however im- 
probable or apparently impoflible, may yet be really poffible, and 
therefore believed on proper evidence, powerful perfuafion, or the in- 
fluence of divine grace: whereas no kind or degree of evidence, 
no power of perfuafion, no influence human or divine can poflibly 
make any man believe a coxtradi@ion in terms. 

‘* This is one of thofe impra‘icabilities which refpeéts himfelf. 
Of the incompatibility of fads he may not be a competent judge ; 
but of the incongruity of his own ideas, he cannot but be fenfible. 
To a direct contradiction-in-‘erms, therefore, he cannot give his 
unfeigned affent, though to the moft egregious falfehood or palpable 
contrariety-in-fa@, he may. 

“* This diftinction between a contrariety-in-fa and a contra- 
diftion-in-terms, we conceive, has not fufficiently been attended to. 
The one is popular and phyfical ; confifting of natural inconfiftencies 
and moral improbabilities; the other philofophical and logical, 
confifting of artificial inconfiftencies and verbal incongruities. 
Hence, however incompetent human reafon may be, to determine 
of poflibilities in nature and probabilities in providence, it is com- 
— to judge of the agreement and difagreement of its own ideas. 

ords, therefore, being the artificial figns of our ideas, a contra= 
diGion-in-terms becomes obvioufly and certainly difcoverable, whuiltt 
a contrariety-in-fadts is not. 

“«¢ The greateft falfehoods in fact, hence frequently pafs for in- 
conteftible and demonftrable truths, on thofe who would imme- 
diately detect a dire&t contradiction in terms.—To illuftrate this 
diftinction by a familiar elucidation. A man as totally ignorant of 
the Copernican fyftem as even the learned formerly were, might be 
told that’ the fun is much bigger than the earth and does not move 
round it every twenty-four hours, as it appears todo; the earth 
only moving imperceptibly round its own axis and carrying round 
with it every thing adhering to its furface with great rapidity. 

** An aftronomer, we fay, might te]l an ignorant man this, who 
might either believe it, confiding in the aftronomer’s veracity, 
although it feemed contrary to the evidence of his fenfes ; or he 
might difbelieve or even deny it, confiding more in that evidence, he 
might fay, ‘ I cannot be perfuaded out of my fenies ; 1 can fee 
* the fize of the fun, and fee it goes round the earth, which I alfo 
* perceive ftands ail the while ftock fill. It is impoifible that I and 
* every body about me fhould be whifked round with fuch velocity 
Gg2 * without 
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‘ without our perceiving it.’—--If, therefore, he fhould believe the 
aftronomer’s affertion, however true it be in reality, he would be~ 
lieve, what we cal!, a contfariety-in-faét, viz. that things really 
are, as he perceives they are not. The fame illuftration holds good 
re{pecting the exiftence of foul and — matter and fpirit, &c 3 
of which, it is popularly fuppofed, we have pofitive proof or indu- 
bitable demonftration ; whereas we have nothing more than the im- 
perfect evidence of our fenfations and perceptions ; which are fo far 
from directly affording us demonftration of any thing, that they are 
conttantly and egregioufly deceiving us in almoft every thing. 

‘¢ Tt will follow from the eftablifhment of this diftinction that, 
however juttifiable men of difcernment may be in their difbelief or 
denial of inconfiftent or felf-contradicory propofttions, the very limited 
extent of their knowledge in the works of nature and the ways of 
providence, difqualifies them from taking upon them abfolutely to 
deny improbable and even apparently impotlibie facts. 

‘** Another diftin¢tion which here offers itfelf to our confidera- 
tion, is that between believing the truth of a doctrine (or the believ- 
ing that a doctrine is true) and the belief of that dottrine itfelf. 

‘* For a man may very properly be faid to believe the truth of a 
propofition (in other words, that fuch propofition is true) although 
the doétrine or declaration it contains, appears doubtful, nay, al- 
though the terms of fuch propofition be totally unintelligible: in 
which latter cafe he certainly cannot with any propriety be faid to 
believe the propofition or doctrine icfelf. 

‘¢ The learned and ingenious author of a late plea for the divinity 
of Chrift *, lays down in form, indeed the following propofition : 
* The belief of a propofition does not neceflarily imply a clear idea 
* of the object of which the propofition affirms any thing” So that 
in this cafe a man may be faid to delieve a propofition he does not 
uaderfand. But to this we cannot fubfcribe : a c/ear idea is certainly 
required as well of the /ubje4 as the predicate, though not a full or 
adequate idea. ‘The idea entertained of God by a philofopher and 
that attached to the fame term by an ignorant clown, are widely 
diferent: the one magnificent amd exteniive as human fcience can 
teach or imagination conceive ; the other mean and confined as 
ignorance and dulnefs can diftate. We will yet venture to fay they 
are both equally clear; nay, we conceive the confined idea of the 
clown may be the clearef, as being more definite, in coming nearer 
the precifion of our ideas of material objects. ‘This very precifion, 
indeed, is mote deftroyed by the eftulgence of too much light than 


. by the obicurity attending the want of it ; even as the face of the 


moon is feen clearer Uian that of the fun. 

‘* No dottrine or propofition, thercfore, can, in our opiaion, be 
actually believed, unlefs it be clearly underitood ; and yet propo- 
fitions which are not clearly underitood, nay, not underttood at all, 
may comprehend a truth, or may be true ; and ‘ that they do fo,” 
13 4 propoiition that may be believed. 

** A maa 


* Mr. Robinfon. Sec London Review for Vol. HI. page 297 
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*« A man may believe, as already obfetved, a contrariety in faét, 
a great falfehood, fupported by compenent evidence or credible 
afirmation; fo may he, with equal propriety and on the fame 
grounds believe the truth of a myfterious or even unintelligible pro- 
pofition ; or that fuch a propofition is true. 

‘«¢ But then that is not the propofition he believes ; this is quite 
a new one, viz, * That the faid mytterious or unintelligible propo- 
fition is true,’ which new propofition is neither myfterious nor un- 
intelligible, and therefore may be believed f, 

«« Thus a magiitrate or officer who adminifters affidavits ex officio 
and knows not the contents, may, on the credit and veracity of the 
deponent, believe the truth of his depofition, or that the contents of 
fuch depofition are true ; but he cannot with any propriety be faid 
to believe fuch affidavit itfelf or the contents of fuch depofition ; 
becaufe he knows not what thofe contents are and therefore can be- 
lieve nothing about them.” 

, 

F It has been frivoloufly objected that “a mathematician, who demon- 
** ftrates the truth of any propofition, does not believe it to be true; he 
** knows it to be fo.” True, he does not only believe it to be true, he does 
more, he alfo knows it to be fo; he belicves not only the truth of the propo- 


fition, but the propofition itfelf. Knowledge includes belicf, though bes 
Yief does not include knowledge. 





Obfervations preparatory to the Ufe of Dr. Myerfbach’s Medicines : 
in which the Efficacy of certain German Prefcriptions is afcers 
tained, by Faéis and Experience. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 


Among the number of foreign quacks, to which the people of this 
country are fucceffively made the dupes, few have met with greater 
fuccefs in a fhort time than Dr. Myerfbach, the Water Doctor; or 
to ufe the vulgar term of his own country, the Pi/i-k%yker! There is 
not in nature, indeed, a more unnacountable phrenzy, than the 
fafhionable folly of people’s putting their health and life in the 
power of Empirics, Charlatans and Quackfalvers; for fuch from 
every fymptom of practice Dr. Myerfbach appears to be: although 
we can by no means approve of the anonymoxs publication of the 
prefent pamphlet. He that would fucceisfully combat impotture, 
fhould not wear the mafk of either diffidence or deceit.—If the’ cafes 
here prefented to the public are real, they ought to be authenticated, 
either by the patients or the practitioner, who pretends to have de- 
te&ted fo many fatal inftances of the Dottor’s mal-practice. Indeed 
the Doctor, however culpable through impofture or ignorance, has 
a right to expeét this ; and without fome authentication of this kind, 
fuch attacks muft tend rather to encreafe than diminish his practice: 
fo that the Obferver defeats his own end, with thofe, to whom mat- 
ter of fa&t carries more conviction than medical reafoning. | 

, * * * 

&F Since the above was written, we have feen, in the Gazeteer, 

an exomymous letter, imputing thefe Obfervations to’ Dr. Lettlom ; 
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if that imputation be true, the cafes above-hinted at are fufficiently 
authenticated, and the public is ftill farther indebted than it was be- 
fore to that fenfible and humane phytician.—Dr. L. might think i¢ 
probably beneath his character xomixally to enter the. liits with the 
pifs-kyker ; but the neceflity, ss an end to fo grofs an impofi- 
tion on perfons, already diftretied enough in mind under their bodily 
afflictions, certainly required that, either directly or indireétly, it 
fhould be expofed by perfons of character, and not merely by anony- 
mous publication. 





The Frolicks of Fancy, an Epifile toa Friend. By Rowley Thomas. 
4to. 1s. Richardfon and Urquhart. 


The fancy of Mr. Rowley Thomas, or Mr. Thomas Rowley, 
no matter which, muft certainly have been very frolickfome, 
when the put it into his head, to vau/t his Pegafus, as he calls 
it, and to Tet up for a poet. For goodnefs’ fake where did he 
learn that flown and home, or that abroad and word were rhimes ? 
---He may have read, indeed, that 

One line for fenfe and one for rhime 

Js quite fufficient at a time ; 
but who told him that when two lines wanted fenfe they might 
both be allowed alfo to want rhime? Really Mr. Rowley 
Thomas, this is carrying the joke too far. Reafon without 
rhime, or, even rhime without reafon, might pafs ; but to give 
us neither rhime nor reafon is rather too frolickfome a fancy to 
be put up with. 


** 





Poems on various Occafions. Conjfifting of original Pieces and 
Tranjlations, By Samuel Bentley, 8vo. 6s. Stevens. 


Having taken a curfory view of the produétions of Mr, 
Bentley's mufe, we cannot conceive fhe had occafion to dictate 
a fingle line of any of the various poems in queftion. Indeed 
there is fo little poetry in any of them, that we can fcarcely 
impute them to the fuggeftions of a mufe ; but are rather dif- 
pofed to think Mr. Bentley’s fancy, like that of Mr. Rowley 
‘Thomas’s, is apt to be occafionally frolickfome, and to fet him 
volting upon his imaginary pegafus.---Poor Pegafus! what a 
miferable packhorfe is he made of ! Or rather what a mule they 
make of him, to fuppofe he is fo eafily mounted !---Thede; 
pegafus-riders, like children aftride a ftick, put us in mind of 
the Commiffary and his riding-mafter. They fit their wooden 
horfes fo badly they will never be able to ride a Jive horfe as 
long as they live. . 

eke, 
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The Flight of Freedom ; a Fragment. 4to. 1s. 6d, Williams. 


Accoréing to this poet (for know, this writer alfo is a poet) 
Freedom has expatriated and taken her paflage from England to 
America ; but whether fhe is tranfported for life, for tourteen 
or only for feven years, is not ‘afcertained. Like moft other 
tvanfports, however, we imagine fhe will be glad to find her 
way back again, as foon as poffible, even if the fhould reach 
her port of deftination, and the Americans fhould receive her ; 
which is to be doubted, fince the congrefs have declared their 


refolution to receive no more tranfports from England. 
FEE, 





The Fair Villager, a Tale; with other mifcellaneous Poems. 
4to. 1s. 6, Becket. 


This Tale is not unpoetically conceived or told; the verfifier, 
in the whole mifcellany, however, hardly ever foars beyond the 
bounds of mediocrity. 

#* 





Qumiah’s Farewel. Infcribed to the Ladies of London. Ato. 1s. 
Kearfly. 


The adventurous Omiah and Queen Oberea have given 
occafion for our modern Rocheffers to difplay their poetical 
talents in various productions in the amorous ftile. The pre- 
fent is by no means the belt, neither is it the worft, although 


we hope it will be the laft, of thofe licentious productions, 
** 





The Truth of the Chrifiian Religion; a Poem: Founded on a 
very celebrated Work of Hugo Grotius. By Charles L’Ofie, 
A.M. 8v. 55. 3d. White. 


The very celebrated work of Grotius, on which the prefent 
performance is faid to be founded, was written, we are told, 
originally in Low-Dutch verfe, and has long fince been loft and 
forgotten. 

That work loft and forgot, I would retrieve, 

Or fomething fimilar in Englith, give : 
Such is the Author’s declaration, and indeed from this fingle 
diftich alone may be deduced his ability to give his readers, in 
Englith fomething fimilar to the Dutch doggrel, which neither 


its author nor his countrymen thought worthy of prefervation. 
*%, 
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The Progrefs of Freedam, a Poem. By Ff. Champion, Efy, 
4to. 1s. Davies. 

If ’fquire Champion can fight no better in defence of Freedom 
than he can defcribe the progrefs of it, he is but a poor cham- 
ion in its caufe indeed, and may as well lay down his pen and 
take up his gauntlet. 

ke 





The Duenna, a Comic Opera, in Three Aas, as it is performed 
by his Majefty’s Servants. 8yo. 1s. 6d. E. Johnfon, 

The popularity of the farce, played laft feafon at Covent- 
Garden Theatre under this title, and the refolution of the ma- 
nagers not to publifh it, fuggefted, it feems, the prefent fcheme 
to pick the pockets of the public, and particularly of the pur- 
chaiers of pamphlets in the country: the piece itfelf being a 
paltry parody on Mr. Sheridan’s Duenna, worked up into a po-~ 
litical fatire ; calculated, as well as its title, merely ad captandum 
vulgus, 


* 
. 





Clifton, a Poem, in Imitation of Spencer. 4to, 28. Robinfon, 
O Imiratores! Servum Pecus, 
Imitated. 
So vile fo fervile is the nature 
Of the mere verbal imitator, 
He copies the defigner’s plan 


Juft as a monkey apes a man. 
*% 





The Worthinefs of Wales; a Poem: a true note of the ancient 
Caftles, famous Monuments, goodly Rivers, fair Bridges, fine 
Towns and courteous People, that I have fen in the noble Country 
of Wales, and now fet forth by Thomas Church Yard. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. Evans, 


Whether the republifher of this piece of linfey-wolfey be a 
Welchman, and has been at fo much expence for the honour of 
his country, or from what other motive fo antiquated and he- 
terogeneous a compound found its way again to the prefs, we 
know not, But, if it were not to commemorate the worthinefs 
of Wales, it might as well, for the worth of the Poem, as it is 
called, have been buried in a Church-yard with the bones of its 
author, or been placed over his grave as a monnmental fample 
of true Church-yard poetry. 


** 
° 


4 Con- 
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A Congratulatory Poem on the late Succes of the Britifh Arms. 
4to. 1s. Baldwin. 


A farcaftical fneer at the ill-fuccefs of our military opera- 
tions in America, It may be remembered, however, that 
the like farcafms were thrown out againft the exertions of 
Britith valour at the commencement of the laft war; which was 
afterwards carried on with fuch unparallelled advantage in all 
quarters of the world. And fhall our brave foldiers and failors 
be difpirited at the fortuitous rebuffs they may, for a while, meet 
with, in the reduction of confirmed and daring rebels ?--- 
Forbid it patriotifm! Forbid it heroifm ! 


&* 
° 





Poems: Edward and Ifabella; Elegy on the Death of a Child. 
4to. 2s. White. 


If there be merit in a writer’s merely fuiting his manner to 
his matter, the prefent is to be commended for making his 
elegy on the death of a child, as childifh as his fubje&t. Hi 
Edward and Ifabella is alfo a fad tale as fadly told. 


*&* 





The Song and Story of Mrs. Draper, the Widow Lady of Bath; 
the Song fet to Mufic. 4to. 1s. Williams, 


And there was fiddle-feedle 
And twice fiddle-feedle ! 


But all would not do ; the lady was not taken with Crowdero’s 
fiddle-ftick, as he imagined: in revenge for which, this en- 
raged mufician has lampooned her pretty handfomely. As the 
ftory, however, is no better than the fong, fo is the fong no 


better than the ftory ; being both contemptible. 
**, 





Abounding Grace 3 a Pocm. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Harris. 


It is well that making bad verfes, though poetically criminal, 
is not a theological fin.—If it were, abundant as are the riches 
of God’s grace, our pious verfifier might have reafon to with it 


** did ftill more abound.” 
** 





- 


W---’s Feaft, or Dryden Traveftie; a mock Pindaric. 4t0 
1s. 6d. Barker, 
A parody on Dryden’s Ode on Cecilia’s Day, in ridicule of 
Mr. Wilkes and his partizans. 
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Euphrofine ; or, Amufements on the Road of Life. By the Au- 
thor of the Spiritual Quixote. 8vo. 3s. Dodifley. 


A mifcellaneous collection of poetical performances, ranged under 
their different fpecies of farcaftic, encomiaftic, paraphraitic, amo- 
rous, humourous, moral, &c.—The writer’s tafte for humour is not 
of the pureft kind, nor are his talents for fatire very ftriking ; there 
are fome pieces, however, in this mifcellany that have much poetical 
merit. 

** 





Poems endifferent Occafions. 12mo. 38. Becket. 


The motto, modeftly furnifhed us by Martial, will fuit fo many 
mifcellaneous colleétions of poetry, that it reflects no difgrace on the 
prefent, to fay funt bona quedam, mala, mediocra. We conceive 
the writer would have fucceeded better, had he been lefs feduced 
by the manner of Shenftone. Rural defcriptions, undoubtedly 
require fimplicity, but fimplicity, as the clown fays, is the 
fimpleft thing in the world ; the affectation of it degenerates into 
puerility. 

KEK, 





A Check to Enthufiafm : or an Anfwer to ‘fohn Philadelphus ; con- 
taining a full refutation of his Defence of the Religious Confufion, 
practifed in fome worfbipping Affemblies in Wales. By Mr. 
Sophrontkos. Svo. 4d. Oliver. 


In the worfhipping affemblies, here cenfured, we are told, it is 
the cuftom, during divine fervice, for the devotees, particularly 
women, to make loud groans, and to bawl out Glory to God in the 
Highef, &c. leaping withal up and down, in all manner of poftures : 


a practice, which Mr. Sophronikos tells us has crept into churches, 


chapels, meeting-houfes, and fields. 'Thefe enthufiafts it feems are 
called Fumpers, and abound chiefly in the principality of Wales, 
although they are to be found in the fe/d affemblies of other places. 
The remonftrance of Sophronikos is rational and juft ; but, as the 
addreffing of rational remonftrances to fuch abfurd enthufiatts, is al- 
moft as vain as preaching to the winds, we would recommend to the 
magiftracy of the diftriét, to take cognizance of fuch indecent irregu- 
larities as that of women jumping up and down in the fields in all manner 
of pofures ; advifing them to tollow the example of our fagacious 
Middlefex Juftices ; by erecting im terrorem prohibitory fign-pofts, 
like that which ftands oppofite the White-Conduit houfe in Ifling- 
ton-fields ; on which is infcribed, ‘* By order of the Juftices, no 
** perfon whatfoever is to jump in thefe fields, on pain of being pro- 
** fecuted.”—Into their licenfed affemblies, indeed, it might not 
be adviieable for the civil magiftrates to intrude, even though, 
‘ike the ancient Adamites, mentioned by St. Auftin and Epiphanius, 

theft 
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thefe religious jumpers fhould take it into their heads, for the glory 
of God, to dance naked. 


**, 





An earneft Exhortation to the Religious Obfervance of Good Friday, 
Ina Letter to the Inhabitants of Lambeth Parifh. By Beilby 
Porteous, D. D. Rector of the faid Parifh. 8vo. 6d. Ri- 
vington. 

If blefied be the word in feafon, promifing muft have been the 


effects of this fenfible and feafonable exhortation. 
** 





The proper Happinefs of the Ecclefiaftical Life, in a public and 
private Sphere. A Sermon preached before the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bifbop of Bath and /¥eils, at his primary Vifitation 
at Uxbridge, Fuly 4, 1776. By ‘ohn Langhorne, D. D. 
Reétor of Blagdon, Somerfetfhire. 4to. 1s. Cadell. 


As it is the duty of every man to be fatisfied with the ftation in 
which Providence hath placed him, our preacher here takes the 
laudable pains to difplay the dignity of the clerical funétion, ef- 
pecially in this proteftant country, in a light fufficiently flattering 
to every clergyman that enjoys a tolerable good living, 

* 


ae eel 


fn Inquiry into the prefent State of Boarding Schools for young 
Ladies. In which the modern Plan of Education is confidered 
and a different one recommended. AddrefJid to Parents, Gover- 
nors, and Tutors. By aParent. 12mo. 1s. Whitaker. 


It is an old but true faying, ‘‘ It is much eafier to find fault than 
to mend.” ‘That there are many and great defeéts, in the plan of 
our modern boarding fchools for young ladies, as well as for young 
gentlemen, is not. to be doubted : we conceive, however, that of 
late years it has, in moft of them, been very much improved ;_ par- 
ticularly in writing and reading Englith, of which this parent com- 
plains. Perhaps a parent is not always the beft judge whether the 


tault lies in the preceptor or the pupil. 
** 





An Effay on Nothing, a Difcourfe delivered in a Society. 12mo. 
1s. 6d. Murray. 

The trite adage ex nibilo nihil fit was never more applicable than 
on the prefent occafion. It is to be hoped the fociety in which 
this inanity was delivered, had nothing to do, when they {pent their 
time to fo little purpofe, in ~_— nothing to Lear. 
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Remarks on the late Earl of Chefterfield’s Letters to his Son. By 
William Crawford, M. A. 12mo. 2s. Cadell, 


Mr, Crawford’s Remarks would have appeared to greater advantage 
had they been publithed previoufly to thofe of Mr. Hunter and fome 
other writers on the fame fubjeét. There is, however, much 
good fenfe and many valuable reflections to be met with in his 


performance, 
**, 





The Florift: or Poetical Nofegay and Drawing Book. Con- 
taining Twenty-four Copper-Plates, neatly Engraved with a 
defcriptive moral Poem to Each. <Addrefféd to the Miffes and 
Majiers of Great Britain. Snuff-box Size, 1s. 6d. Hooper. 
A pretty play-thing for the mafters and miffes, to whom it is 

addretied, and to whom it will at leaft prove a more innocent toy 

than the f{nuff-box of the fame fize, with which grown gentlemen 


and ladies too often amufe themfelves. 
** 
ae 





A Treatife on the Nervous Sciatica, or Nervous Hip Gout. By 
Dominicus Cotunnius, M, D. 8vo, 3s. Wilkie. 

The celebrated Van Swieten having made honourable mention of 

this traét in the laft volume of his commentaries on Boerhaave’s 

Aphorifms, it will be thought to need no further recommendation ta 


the medical reader, 
#* 





Summary Obfervations and Faéts, collected from late and authentic 
Accounts of Ruffian and other Navigators, to fhew the Praéii~ 
cability and good Profpeé? of Succe/s in Enterprifes to difcover a 
Northern Paffage for Vefféls by Sea, between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans, or nearly to approach the North Pole; for which 
the Offers of Reward are renewed by a late AG of Parliament. 
4to, 1s, Nourfe, 


The Collector of thefe Faéts and Obferyations is of opinion, that 
in high Northern latitudes, and at a confiderable diftance from the 
Eaftern coafts, the fea is clear of ice; and that nothing would ob- 
ftruét a properly-conducted navigation in the polar regions.——He 
feems, however, not to have fufticientl Bs} st at, perhaps, 
no very confiderable diftance from the Fafiern coafts obtains near the 
pole, In an affair of this kind, however, conjecture hath room 
enough to ramble, even where the latitude hath reduced the longi- - 
tude Eaft or Weft to little or nothing. Submitting, therefore, thefe 
obferv.tions to the teft of future experience, we have only to fay, 
tentanda via oft. ass 


As 





The Contra. 


An Effay towards an Interpretation of the Prophecies of Daniel. 
With occafional Remarks upon fome of the moft celebrated Com- 
mentaries on them. By Richard Amner. 8vo. 38. Johnfon. 


Mr. Amner feems to have employed much time and ftudy to make 
himfelf mafter of a fubject, which has employed the pens and wits 
of fome of the greateft divines of ancient and modern times. The 
obfcurity of the fubjeét, however, is ftill too great for us te deter- 
mine whether he has fucceeded better than Le Clerc, Newton, Pri- 
deaux, Calmet, Grotius, or any other of the learned and ingenious 
commentators on the fame fubject. 

* * 





The Contract. A Comedy of two Ads. As it was performed at 
the Theatre- Royal in the Hay-market. 8vo. 1s. Davies. 


An imitation of Defouches? L’ Amour ufé; but deftitute of its wit 
or pleafantry. It is faid to be written by the Rev. Dr, Franklin, but 
it is altogether unworthy his pen; not but that it is well known the 
Doétor has more than one pen, and his qworf, it is probable, he 
thought good enough for the occafion. It isa pity that men of his 
order do not fee the incongruity of one day expounding the facred 
oracles of God in the houfe of wifdom, and the next putting profane 
jefts into the mouths of mimics and buffoons in the tabernacles of 
folly. 


* * 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON REVIEW. 


GENTLEMEN, 


Your affociate W. in his critique upon Jeremy Taylor’s Demon- 
{tration of the Truth of the Chriftian Religion, — by 
bifhop Hurd, (Review for Augutft, p. 139) fays that Mr. Gibbons’s 
Account of Seneca and Pliny’s Silence on the preternatural Darknefs 
of our Saviour’s Paffion renders the account which Taylor, and con- 
fequently the evangelifts give us of it almoft incredible. But is this 
a juft inference? What! Gentlemen: is filence to be admitted 
before pofitive teftimony ? If fo, there is an end of all evidence, 
all is darknefs and confufion. 

After the example of Mr. W, I fhall give oply one inftance as a 
fufficient proof of my affertion, Neither Seneca nor the elder 
Pliny have taken the leaft notice of Jefus Grit, or of any of his 
wonderful works : the confequence of which is (upon W.'s prin- 


ciples) that the accounts we have of him and them from other 
hiftorians are almoft incredible! God ive you Mr. W. ! 
Why thofe writers made no mentign of our Saviour, I do not 


pretepd to find out at this diftance of time ; although, upon v au- 
“ t ority 
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thority of an apoftle, I will fuppofe, that the providence of God 

was concerned therein, who made choice of the weak, bafe, foolith 

and agifd things of the world to confound and bring to nought the 
t 


wife, the noble, and the mighty ; that no flefh fhould glory in 
his prefence : neverthelefs, if Mr. Gibbons or your affociate W. 
will point out a fufficient reafon for Seneca or Pliny’s filence in the 
one cafe, I engage myfelf to do foin the other. Iam, 
Gents, 
Derby. Your conftant Reader, 


Sept. 12. 1776. F. Ss. 


*.* We are happy when gentlemen of fenfe and candour, take 
upon them the trouble of pointing out any thing, they may deem 
reprehenfible, in our Review; as, by fo doing, they give us an 
opportunity of explaining ourfelves, and perhaps of clearing up the 
obicurities, that may have arifen from the expeditious mode of com- 
pofition, we are frequently under the neceffity of adopting.—We 
thank the author of the above letter, of courfe, tor his friendly 
communication, and particularly for his prayer to God for the for- 
givenefs of our colleague W. We do not fee the criminality, how- 
ever, of the error imputed to him. Does J.S. mean to infinuate, 
becaufe 1/% faid the miracle in queftion was rendered, by the filence 
of Seneca and Pliny, almof? incredible, that either he or Mr. Gib- 
bons thought it the fs true ?—This were an unjuft and unchari- 
table infinuation indeed ; for which we fhould as pioufly ejaculate 
** God forgive you, Mr. J. S. !”—The credibility or incredibility of 
a fact does by no means affect the truth of it. In matters, indeed, 
of whofe truth we have no other teitimony than that of moral 
evidence, the pofitive affertion of a competent witnefs ought certainly 
to influence our belief before mere filence ; that is fuppofing the de- 
clarative and the filent witnefles equally competent. ‘There may be 
cafes in which the incompetence of the declarative witnefs may render 
his teftimony lefs valid than the mere filence of a competent one, 
Thus if a perfon of credit and capacity fhould profeffedly engage to 
take cognizance of all the facts of a certain kind that fhould happen, 
and, in accurately noticing every other, neglect to mention the moft 
ftriking and extraordinary of all, would not his filence, in a great 
degree, invalidate the pofitive teftimony of a witnefs of inferiour 
credit and capacity ?—Not that we mean to controvert the com- 
petence of the apoftles and evangelifts. There is no need of making 
particular application ; becaufe even to admit the unnatural dark- 
nefs in queftion to be almoft incredible, would be no impeachment 
of its reality——-There are many things quite incredible, that are 
neverthelefs very true ; &nd many others very credible and yet ve 
falfe : fo that, as there are other motives to belief befides moral evi- 
dence, a man may fafely aver that, according to fuch evidence, a 
fact is almoft incredible ; without difbelieving, or in the leaft 
doubting, the truth of it.—It is a juft and philofophical fuppofition 
of J. S. that the unaccountable filence of Seneca and Pliny fhould 

be 
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be attributed to the providence of God, who made choice, in the 
gofpel difpenfation, of the fool's — of the world to confound 
the wife. But, for the fame reaton, and in the fame manner, might 
not our colleague #. with propriety conclude that, in choofing the 
foolifh things to confound the wife, he alfo chofe the incredible 
to confound the credible !—The conclufion is at leaft equally ortho- 
dox and philofophical with the other.—As the ways of Providence, 
therefore, as well as thofe of grace, are fo very mytterious ; it were, 
perhaps, better if the advocates for the truth of the Gofpel Hiftory 
did not lay fo great a ftrefs on the moral evidence in its favour, as if 
the credibility of facts were always proportionate to their reality and 
their truth dependant on their credibility ; when, in fact, the 
reality of a thing and the credibility of it have often no manner of 
connettion with each other. 
K. 
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*,* The gentleman who cenfures our Editor, for the occafional 
Witticifms thrown out in the courfe of our Review, which are not al- 
ways adapted to the fubje¢t, is thanked for his very wholefome advice ; 
but is defired to reflect that wit, like the tongue, is an wxruly weapon, 
and not always manageable at difcretion. He recommends to us 
the commendable gravity of the Monthly Review: he fhould con- 
fider, that our plodding rivals were got a five and twenty years 
journey before us, when we fet out on our career. If we do not 
proceed a little more fpiritedly than they, therefore, we fhall never 
ovortake them. To thew our readinefs to oblige our correfpond- 
ent, however, if he will undertake to give us the fame advantage of 
ground, by adding proportionally to the prefent fale of our work, we 
will endeavour in future to be as witlefs and dull aseven the Monrhly 
Reviewers themfelves. Not that we can heartily repent of what 
is pait ; being difpofed only to fay, of wit, as Falftaff does of fack 
and fugar, if it be a fin, God help the wicked ! oe 

*.* After having given repeated proofs of our readinefs to admit 
of every candid reprehenfion ; nay, having actually admitted fome 
very uncandid and perfonal reflections ; we fhail think ourfelves 
excufed from making any anfwer to the anonymous and fometimes 
feurrilous, attacks, that are made on us in the news papers and 
magazines. Of which, we again, therefore, declare we fhall in that 
way take no notice.—If any author thinks himfelf aggrieved, our 
Review is as open to his remonftrance as is any other periodical pub- 
lication. He will in fuch a channel of addrefs, alfo, have the 
advantage of juftifying himfelf in the eye of thofe, before whom he 
may have been depreciated. ' 

*,* Had Dr. N.D. Falck, before he fo illiberally attacked our 
Editor in the Morning Chronicle, applied to know who was the 
author of the article that offended him; he might have been in- 
formed that Dr, KX. makes it a point not to Review the works of any 

writer, 
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writer, with whom he hath ever had the leaft perfonal acquaintances 
—We have not. room this month to give this captious projeétor the 
correétion due to him for his infolent menace, of multiplying out 
grey hairs if we do not review his writings mote to his fatisfaction fot 
the future ; but the refpect due to ourfelves will probably induce us 
to give him a proper caftigation in our next. 

*,* A fhort extract from the laft long letter of our old philo- 
fophical friend .of Kettering, will juftify our omiffion of the re- 
mainder. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Analyfing the fundamental principle of * An Effay on the Origin, 
progrefs and eftablifhment of National Society,’ p. 481,"Review for 
June, will take * fuch a meek man of God, as the whiggith Dr. 
Price,” out of the hand# of ‘‘-that~iolent devil of a tory, Dr. Sheb- 
beare.” 

Dr. Price, you muft know, like many more philofophers, drinking 
too freely of Dr. Butler’s: analogy; {wallowed. the ‘living agent ” 
for the conftious pringiple. | This weakened his conftitution, which 
the d—1 of a doétor efpying——for God ‘gives faculties, and the 
devil often applies them—direéts his ‘* draffic purge” againft phy- 

fecal liberty to deftroy moral, religious, and civil. ‘To effect it—He 
takes the meck man of God, to the tép of a mountain—as Satan fet 
Chrift on the top of a"pinnacle—faying—Caft thyfelf down—volitiag 
of mind will keep body trom falling, if:thy doctrine is true——but. if 
they gravitate’ together, like a hog or doctor Shebbeare, We ate all 
ériutes alike, ahd the greater wi/ eat up the lefs, | 
Such is the doctrine of doctor Shebbeare. 


*,* The pieces fent us laft month from Aulcefter, may be found 
in one of the’magazines for the fame month. We are by no means 
obliged to our correfpondent, therefore, for his attempt ta impofe 
on us ; although-he may jn this inftance, fee that old birds are not 
to be.caught with chaff. We are obliged to him, neverthelefs, for 
his corrections of fome flips of the pen and the prefs, which, in the 
hurry of tranfcript and compotition, efcaped uss—He miftakes, how- 
ever, in thinking the ufe of took for taken as bad English, as that of 
Saw for seen, ‘as wel'as in fome other a Not even the authority 
of Dr. Lowth, “alfo, ‘will zow juftify’the changing of the paffive 
participle for the ‘active, in the cafe of miftaking for miftaken, how- 
ever ungrammatical it may be thought. Mos ¢f penes norma loquendi. 

*,* The Sham Convert ; orSoanie Jenyns detested, is too fevere 
and farcaftical to be admitted on the grounds of mere femblance and 
fufpicion, The Reviewers are deemed prefumptuous enough in 
pretending to correét the miftakes of the bead ; they would be deemed 
jultly fo, were they to affect to judge of the fincerity of the heart. 


*,** Miftakes wilful or cafual; having been made in the delivery 
of. the London Reviews, the. generak.title will, for the, future, be 
printed on the edge ef the blue covers, to prevent their repetition. 

** Our corredpondents are, again requefted to addrefs their letters 
¥or:the Editor only to the printer, * : 





